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IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
VOI. IV. 
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Ainſi que le cours des annees 
Se forme des jours et des nuits, 
Le cercle de nos deſtines 
Eft marque de joie et d'ennuis. 
Le ciel, par un ordre equitable, 
Rend l'un et l'autre profitable; 
Et dans ces inégalités, 
Souvent la ſageſſe ſupreme 
Sait tirer notre bonheur meme 
Du ſein de nos calamités. 

J. B. RousszAu. 
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AMICABLE QUIX OTE. 


1 CHAP. XXXI. 


Even libertines might be good, if folly, more than vice, 
did not lead them aſtray; for the moſt general en- 
joyments are within the verge of purity, and refine- 
ment adds a zeſt to pleaſure, unknown to licentiouſ- 
nels. 


Gorpian RNOT -A Mr, CaIFFITHS. 


A Melancholy and unexpected event, 
at this time, came to the knowledge 
-of Bruce; an event which chilled his 


pleaſures, and led him to a ſerious retro- 
ſpect of his late conduct. The death of 
Vox. IV. B Lady 


1 


Lady Bruce, his mother, an amiable wo- 
man, whoſe virtues were of that domeſtic 
kind, which Pope ſo ſkilfully praiſes in 
his epitaph on Mrs. Corbett: 


cc Paſſion and pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our own. 


So unaffected, fo compos'd a mind, 


So firm, yet ſoft; fo ſtrong, yet fo refin'd ! 


Heav'n, as it's pureſt gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd.“ 


This might be juſtly ſaid of Lady 
Bruce, The ſerocity of her huſband, the 
violence of his temper, the fly arts of 
tormenting, which he thoroughly under- 
ſtood, and wantonly exerted, had ſubdued 
her ſpirit, and broke her heart, She lan- 
guiſned many years under the tortures 


inflicted, in various ways, by arbitrary 


power and endleſs caprice. Her gentle- 
5 | neſs, 


E 
neſs, her affection, and her uncommon 
ſenſe of duty, prevented her ever retorting 
his malicious cruelty; and ſhe died, at the 
age of forty-ſeven, a victim to her own 
virtucs, and her huſband's malevolence. 

Bruce, to whom ſhe had, in his youth, 
ſhewn an affection truly maternal, loved 
her with exceſs of tenderneſs, and was 
half frantic at hearing of her death, His 
fears of Sir Stephen Bruce, his father, had 
prevented his ſhewing lumfelf at home, 
during the manceuvre 'in which he was 
at preſent engaged; and his ignorance of 
Lady Bruce's illneſs had made him defi- 
cient in anxiety to ſee her. Emily and 
Orford both endeavoured to conſole him; 
one by ſerious expoſtulation, the other by 
rallying him on the weakneſs of his head, 
and the ſtrength of his feelings, 

B 2 Sir 
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Sir Edward Bryant and the family 
were, a few weeks after the death of Lady 
Bruce, invited, with Colonel Orford, to 
paſs a day at Sir Stately Perfect's, with 
whom Sir Edward had commenced an 
acquaintance, and whom Orford had met 
in town, ſince his interview with Miſs 
Dawkins in diſtreſs. Of the company at 
Sir Stately's, Emily, to the high gratifi- 
cation of her curioſity, met Sir Stephen 
Bruce, -the father .of her lover, When 
Orford entered, he took an opportunity 
to go to the window with Sir Stephen, 
where Emily overheard the following con- 
verſation. | | 

Sir S. B. What a lucky fellow-one is, 
Orford, to be known to this charming fa- 
mily, Sir Stately and his ward—] ſuppoſe 
Jou are acquainted with her? I thought 
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42 2 What 


EFF 

what brought you here, you ſoldier 
Yes, yes, you puppy, I ſee what you come 
about but it won't do, I dare ſay 
Well, you wretch, have you heard from 
my ſon lately? Where is he now? Why 
I'm told, that he has lately left Oxford, 
and gone to ſome other part of England. 
Is this true,. you rogue ?. 

Col. O. J am quite delighted, Sir Ste- 
phen, to ſee you in ſuch ſpirits after your 
late melancholy loſs: I was almoſt afraid 
to ſpeak to you, for you looked fo low, 
and fo chap-fallen, that it portended a 
burſt of grief and anguiſh. 

dir Stephen. What now, you” rake, 
you're beginning to rally again. Well, 
faith, though you — you look well, you 
gooſe——yes you do, and I'm pleaſed to 
ſee it. Ay, as you ſay, Orford, I am 

B 3 bereft 


> 
bereft quite deprived. Here I am, as 


you fee, ſuch as I am. But pray, you 


monkey, do tell me ] hope George 
has no thoughts of coming home yet, the 
blockhead, has he? I intend to write the 


ape word of his poor, dear, dead mother's 


departure, next week—— Now, the fool, 
if he arrives, which Heaven forbid, at any 
other place before I write, my letter will 
not reach the cur. 

Cal. O. No, Sir Stephen, no——l dare 
ſay he will remain where he is for ſome 
time. But, pray, I am ſorry to find you 
do not ſend him any fupplies. Here he is 
obliged to live upon his own private in- 
come, from the little eſtate his uncle left 


him, and J hear you never remit. 


Sir Stephen. Why, the beaſt, he never 
fubmits; and therefore why the deuce 
h ſhould 
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ſhould I remit ? No, no, the cormorant, 
he wants me to ſupport his extravagance 
but I won't, the monſter! No, no, let 
the leech ſuck ſomewhere elſe Why, 
the inordinate ſot, do I ever interfere in 
the payment of his own money ? 

Ol. O. No, to be ſure, 

Sir Stephen. Why then, what the devit 
right has he, the knave, to interfere in 
the payment of mine? 

Cl. O. Faith, you don't find he inter- 
feres. It was only I ſpoke as a good 
friend to you and him. I would wiſh to 
ſee you both upon the beſt terms. 

Sir Stephen. No, no, you fiend, * 
terms are too high. | 

Col. O. Come, Sir Stephen, I know 
you are a little violent in your temper— 

Dy. *--* Sir 
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Sir Stephen. Why, you chit, how dare 


you ſay ſo? Every body knows, you 
traitor, that I am the moſt calm — the 


cooleſt——you ſmile now, you hound 
——you dare to ſmile. Well, Orford, 
George will ſee, one day or other, whe- 
ther I have been the father I ought to be 
Wand yet, the double booby, he does 
not care about me—you don't ſuppoſe. 
the young devil cares about me——but 


however J may find means to nick him. 


Well, and what d'ye think of this houſe ?. 


*Tis pretty, is not it? But, above all 
above all, you ſlave, what d'ye think of 
Miſs Dawkins ? There, you rebel, there's 
a little wench, is not there !—young and 


good humoured. As to her guardian, the 


crab, he ſeems, but a ſtiff fellow —— but 


\ 


then 


'F 
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then the young —— ſhe, ſhe—yes;. 
ſhe is—yes, ſhe is—ſhe is a fine laſs. 

Col. O. Bleſs me, dir. Stephen, 1 
you ſeem elevated. 

Sir Stephen. Why,.y you log, is ſhe not 
charming enough to elevate any man. 
What, you think I'm as inſenſible as 
George. I wanted him, the oaf, to marry. 


| beſore he went abroad, but the ninny re- 
| fuſed it; and it was to a fine portly piece 
too. 

Col. O. But he never ſaw her. 

Sir Stephen. So it was a ſign, the 
idiot. In ſhort, Orford, I have not ſeen 
a girl I like ſo well as this nymph. 

Col. O. Good Heavens, Sir Stephen! 
why your late charming wife has not been 
dead a month — and you appear to be 
winking of another 
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Sir Stephen. No doubt, you dog 
I'm not to do it without thinking 
But a truce, you fAly-flap, with your 
remarks; is not Miſs Dawkins, the dear 
pretty little angel, is not ſhe handſome ? 
Col. O. Why—a—yes— Rather. 
Sir Stephen.“ Rather” —Now I know, 


you buzzard, I know, you think ſhe is 


exquiſitely pretty, but you have not a 


mind to tell me ſo, becauſe you want, you 


villain, to be buſy 1 yourſelf. 

Cal. O. No, on my honour, Sir Ste- 
phen, I never intended to —— 

Sir Stephen, Come, you maggot, I 
ſeldom rely on what you ſay; I know— 

Col. O. Sir Stephen, what d'ye mean? 
—D'ye conſider I wear a ſword ? 

Si, Stephen. Yes, you butterfly, and 
that's all you do with it Come, no 
big 


E 


big looks won't be fought No, 
no, ſend for George, from wherever he 
is, you ſwaggerer D' ye expect me to 
venture my lungs in love 

Col. O. Why they are all you have to 


venture — So now we are quits. 


Sir Stephen. If the lady, you coxcomb, 
prefer you to me 
j Col. O. Who talks of preferring? I 
j dare ſay there can be no doubt, when it 


comes to the point, 

Str Stephen. This is ſarcaſm, you va- 
pour, this is ſarcaſm —— Go, go, evapo- 
rate out of the room Go, you breeze, 
go waft yourſelf away Why don't 
you go, you ſaucy zephyr——Be gone, 
and let me ſee no more of you. | 

Col. O. Pray, Sir Stephen, be ſerious. 

Let 
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Zet us endeavour to come to a' right” 
anderflandity,” ba 
Sir Stenben. With all my heart; you 
hind — come, fit down. 
Gl. O. 1 hope, Sir Stephen, you are 
not ſerious in deſigning to pay your ad- 
dteſſes to Miſs Dawkins. Conſider, a 
little decency is requiſite. 

Sir Stephen: Why now, what buſineſs 
have you, you pumpion, with my de- 
cency? Let my decency alone, you med- 
lar! It will get no addition by you, I 
am ſure. 

ul. O. No, that I verily think; for 
I always aſſert, that if there was one wo- 
man more charming, more worthy, more 
uniform, than another, it was Lady 


Bruce 


N 8 | Sir 
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Sir Stephen. What do I hear, yen 
weaſel! How dare you now, you para- 


fite —— 
l. O. As a friend, ſhe was conſtant 


and zealous.; as a woman, ſhe was deli- 


cate, gentle, and elegant; as a wife, ſhe 
was virtuous, endearing, and generous. 
Her whole life was a ſeries. of good .ac- 
tions; and her death does her equal honour, 
for ſhe died a martyr to your cruelty. 

Sir Stephen, Don't ſpeak ſo loud, you 
bull; don't :roar fo! you'll raiſe the 
houſe, 

Ci. O. I wiſh I could raiſe the dead, 
and reſtore your amiable wife to her ſor- 
rowing friends. | 

Sir Stephen. I with, you imp you 
would reſtore ſome of my ſorrowing 
friends to her, you als—— But, be quiet 

_ _— 


{ 14 1 

now, for here's ſomebody coming—not a 
word now, you lump, about the departed 
Don't rib-roaſt me. 

Miſs Dawkins now entered. After 
the uſual compliments, and enquiry after 
the colonel's friend : © I hope,” ſaid Miſs 
Dawkins to Sir Stephen Bruce, that 


« you find your ſpirits much amended 
% ſince I had laſt the pleaſure of ſeeing 
« you,” 

Sir Stephen. Can it be otherwiſe, ma- 
dam, when I find myſelf in your com- 
pany, you lovely angel ! 

Miſs D. Why do you love ſo much to 
fatter, Sir Stephen? I imagined your 
p good ſenſe was even ſuperior to your good 

breeding. 

Gil. O. Dear madam, never ſulped Sir 
Stephen of flattery—he is too old for that. 


Hir 
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Sir Stephen. Was there ever, you 
ſloven, was there ever ſuch an abuſe! 
his lady, you mifcreant, knows 
better, 

Miſs D. Indeed I do, Sir Stephen; 
for I am ſure what you then ſaid was the 
very height of adulation I thank you, 
Sir, for your irony, + 

Sir Stephen, Orford, I am very glad, 
you Newgate bird, that I early found 
you out—You know it was in the former 
part of my life that I foretold, you crimp, 
what you would come to—— | 

Cel. O. What, before I was born, Sir 
Stephen? Pleaſe to recollect, you and I 
came of age together. I reached twenty- 
one the day you entered your grand cli- 
macteric——about ſeven years ſince ! 

Sir Stephen, Why, you walking libel— 

I was 
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A was not fifty upon my ſoul, I was 
not fifty, madam. ; 
Col. O. I don't believe you. 

Str Stephen. Hear me, you atheift— 
Four father was my ſenior at ſchool. 

Gl O. I own it — hen you was 
there, which was ſeldom the caſe but 
indeed they always kept a vacant place 
for you at the bottom of the claſs : you 
followed exactly the precept in the Goſ- 
pel, « Take thy ſeat in the loweſt place,” 
— And truly it was the only precept you 
did follow, for that place no one could 
prevail upon you to reſign, 

Dinner was now announced. They 
paſſed the day with ſome amuſement.— 
Miſs Dawkins attached herſelf very much 
to Emily, who encouraged her civilities 
in order to learn more of Sir Stephen 
| Bruce's 


17 1] 
Bruce's character and deſigns. Miſs 
Dawkins engaged Emily to paſs the next 
morning in her carriage; an invitation 
vrhich ſhe readily accepted, and punctually 
fulfilled. | 


. Voz. IV. C CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXI. 


'Fall'n cherub, to be weak is miſerable _ 
Doing or ſuffering : but of this be ſure, 
To do ought good never will be our taſk, 

But ever to do ill our ſole delight. 


M1tTon's PAR. Los r, Book 1. 


HEN Emily arrived, the next 
morning, at Sir Stately Per- 
fect's, Miſs Dawkins had juſt breakfaſted, 
and Sir Stately was going to ride. The 


converſation on Miſs Bryant's part thus 
began: I am to thank you for a very 
agreeable evening I paſſed, yeſterday,with 
your friend, Sir Stephen Bruce, He was 
very facetious. He is quite a character, 
but really very entertaining. | 
2 


Ss 

Miſs D. A ſtrange creature, to he 
ſure—— What principally diverts me is, 
that agreeable mixture of epithets which 
he laviſhes upon every body, and that 
undiſtinguiſhing generoſity with which he 
beftows them alike to all, He is a wi- 
dower, I think ? 

Emily. Dear madam, did you not know 
that? 

Miſs D. He once hinted it, I believe. 

Emily. Hinted !”*-—Madam, the pains 
he takes to let every one know it, are 
incredible, Why, immediately after his 
lady died, who was a moſt charming wo- 
man, every way, gentle and amiable —— 
Mi D. It would not be very deſirable 
for any one who could bring themſelves 
to marry Sir Stephen, to be the ſucceſlor 
of ſo very © charming, gentle, amiable a 
C 2 woman :* 


41 1 
woman: — But you was going to men- 
tion his behaviour at her death? 
Emily. He had her death ſeventeen 

times advertiſed; he furniſhed eleven ac- 
counts of her funeral, in each of which 
he made a miſtake, that one detail might 
correct another; he had her hatchment 
nine times new painted, for he. brutally 
faid, “ ſhe had had nine lives,” He 
miade a will for her, where he counter- 
feited her own hand; and, diſinheriting 
himſelf, he made her leave nothing to her 


huſband, but ill-ſpelled abuſe. This will 
he publiſhed. He invited ſome of her 


male relations to the funeral, and made 
them ſo drunk, that they fell under the 
table; then he left them, went out of 
town, and whiſpered a ſervant, as he was 


going out, © Let the dead bury their dead.” 
He 
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He now always ſpeaks of her with a mix- 
ture of cunning rancour, and inſidious 
calumny; and, for fear people ſhould reſ- 
pect her memory, he is always forgiving 
her. I make it a rule to ſpeak openly 
of theſe infamous tranſactions, wherever 
J hear Sir Stephen or his late excellent 
wife mentioned, that no lady may be 
duped, by his artifices, to marry him: all 
a wife can expect from him, will, to my 
certain knowledge, be a wretched exiſt- 
ance, and a broken heart. 

The very earneſt manner in which 
Emily ſpoke, apparently ſtruck Miss 
Dawkins, She pauſed very ſeriouſly, 
and continued penſive for a few minutes; 
then, ſuddenly burſting into a loud laugh, 
e Could any woman think of marrying 
« Sir Stephen, even without hearing what 

C 3 you 
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you now ſay? I hope no friend of mine 
4 will be ſo weak as to be led away by 
& his fortune, and his proteſtations. But 
4 why do you ſuppoſe he ever would wiſh 
to marry again!“ | 
Emily, I am very ſare he would be glad 
to have another victim, as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble.. Few people can live without loving 
to ſhew power ; and no power is ſhewn 
fo ſucceſsfully as that of a huſband, 
Miſs D. Beſides, Sir Stephen is old 
Emily. And very ugly. 
Miſs D. You told me, too, that he has 
a very elegant young man, a ſon, 
Emily. Who is Colonel Orford's inti- 
mate friend. He has been ſome time at 
Oxford. 
Miſs D. Does he propoſe returning 
ſoon to London? 


A. | Emily. 


. 
Emily. He likes his preſent ſituation” 


very much ; and, as his father and he do 
not agree very well, he may. poſlibly 
remain there for ſome time. 

Miſs D. Perhaps the young man is 
too extravagant? 

Emily. Hardly — at leaſt, not at his 
father's expence, for he never remits any 
ſupplies in any way. 

| Miſs D. Then it is ſcarcely to be ex- 
peed that he will ever come home, and 
live in his father's houſe. - 

Emily. He may at ſome future period ; 
but as he is a moſt agreeable and delight- 
ful companion, very much eſteemed by 
his friends, and greatly admired by the 
women, he may marry himſelf. 

Miſs D. Nay, if he is fo agreeable a 
man, he muſt be a very deſirable inmate ; 

| C 4 and 
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and I think no wife of Sir Stephen could 
object to his reſidence at his father's, 


Emily. J ſincerely hope I ſhall never 


ſee any woman in a ſituation to make the 


objection. 
Miſs D. O yes—Ay—very true—very 
true — A woman muſt be mad to marry 


ſuch a wretch as Sir Stephen, knowing 


all you know: I give you my word, if 
ever I ſee any of my female acquaintance 
likely to be drawn away, and hooked into 
marriage by him, I ſhall do all in my 


power to deter them. 

Emily. Certainly ; for, ſuper-added to 
his want of principle, his paſſions are ſo 
furious, his temper ſo crabbed, and his 
profligacy fo exceſſive, that a woman runs 
every riſk with him. 

Miſs D. And his former 8 you ſay, 

indulged 
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indulged him very much, was the ſlave 
of his whims, and gratified him to her 
own deſtruction. 

Emily. No tongue can ſpeak her ſuffer- 
ings - Colonel Orford knew her well 
He honoured her as a woman born to 
make her huſband happy, and who would 
not have ſwerved from her duty to pur- 
chaſe an empire. Colonel Orford is, and 
ever was, a free liver; but even he de- 
clares himſelf indebted to her example for 
having, at leaſt, learned to reverence 
the virtues which he is too licentious to 
practiſe, 

Miſs D. By this account, then, Sir 
Stephen's heart could not be gained by 
another wife, or his tenderneſs ſecured, 
even by imitating the good qualities of 
the firſt Lady Bruce. | 

OE Emily. 
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Emily. Nothing can ſecure it. I would 
much ſooner depend upon a weathercock, 
than upon his affection. If any girl of 
your acquaintance is weak enough to be 
attrafted by. his title, or fortune, pray 
caution them againſt the depravities of 
Sir Stephen. But, I think, no woman, 
who is not very old, very ugly, very 3 
poor, or very credulous, can be prevailed - 3 
upon to marry him. | 

Miſs D. Yet, I ſhould imagine there 


may be ſome women ſimple enough; for, 


you know, one ſtory is good till another 

is heard. | 
Emily. If you believe Sir Stephen, he 
has been every thing that is upright and 
deſirable; but, as I. have already told 
you, he is not to be depended upon. I. 
need not ſay much more upon a theme ſo 
very 
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very diſagreeable, and therefore will end 
the ſubject with my entreaties to you to 
take care of any friend who may be in 


danger. 
After a few additional arguments, they 


went into the carriage; and, after a long 


ride, Emily returned to Sir Edward's. 


CHAP, 
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3 
4 
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CHAP, XXXII. 


This proud daune 

Us'd him ſo like a baſe raſcallion, 

That old Pyg—(what d'ye call bim ?)—Malion, 
Who cut his miſtreſs out of ſtone, 

Had not fo hard a hearted one. 


Hup1BRAs, Part I. c. 3. 


Fortnight had now elapſed ſince 
Emily's firſt viſit at Sir Stately Per- 
fect's, and about ſix weeks ſince the death 
of Lady Bruce, when the day was an- 


Od 


nounced to Emily, in a morning call by 
Miſs Dawkins, on which the latter came 
of age, when ſhe was to have the diſpoſal 
of her own perſon, to which was annexed 
a ſmall fortune, left her by her father. 
In a very affectionate manner ſhe com- 


1 

|| 

— 11 

! 

34 x 
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municated 
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municated to Miſs Bryant a ſecret of 
the greateſt importance; that ſhe was to 
marry Sir Stephen Bruce on her ap- 
proaching birth-day ! Emily remained in 
aſtoniſhment for ſome time; but, recol- 
lecting herſelf, ſhe concealed her real 
ſentiments, and wiſhed Miſs Dawkins all 
imaginable happineſs. . The latter, after 
hoping the beſt, earneſtly ſolicited Emily, 
for whom ſhe entertained a violent par- 
tiality, to be preſent at the wedding.— 
Curioſity and good humour induced her 
to acquieſce, and ſhe was informed that it 
would take place on the Friday following. 
After gaining Emily's promiſe of attend- 
ance, Miſs Dawkins withdrew. Emily 
attended on the appointed day, and the 
marriage was ſolemnized with great 


ſplendour, | 
3 Bruce 


191 

Bruce was ſhocked at this intelligence: 
the inſult offered to the memory of the 
late charming woman, whoſe virtues he 
ſo highly reverenced, coſt him ſome 
tears; and he was aſtoniſhed at the folly 
of Miss Dawkins, who could ſacrifice 
youth and beauty, to wealth, aſperity 
and licentiouſneſs. | 

In a few weeks, Emily received a viſit 
from Lady Bruce, and was ſurpriſed to 
ſee her with a diſconſolate air; her face, 
which had'received a blow on one cheek, 
was exceſſively ſwelled, and ſhe ſhewed 


other marks of ill uſage. 


The ſurpriſe of Emily was, in ſome 
meaſure, increaſed by Lady Bruce's nar- 
rative of a diſpute which had ariſen the 
day before, between Sir Stephen and his 
bride; the conſequence of this event was 

| ſuch 
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iuch a phrenzy in the mind of Sir Ste- 
phen, that he ſtruck his lady more than 


once; and, as no ſervant dared to inter- 


fere, ſhe ran ſome danger of her life. 
When Sir Stephen cooled, he fell upon 
his knees before Lady Bruce, and en- 
treated her pardon; he called Heaven to 
witneſs, that he would never again act ſo 


Tike a brute; he was forgiven; a new 
difference of opinion arole, and, before 
they parted, he ſtruck her again. 

Emily ſhrunk with horror at the detail. 
She ſoothed the diſtreſſes of Lady Bruce 
with fond and tender alleviation, The 
latter, after ſome tears, reſumed her ſpi- 
rits : ſhe filed at Emily; and, addreſſing 
ber, (Can you blame me, if I am deter- 


-<«< mined to fubdue ſuch a monſter? Will 


«<.the world, however harſhly they are 
4 inclined 


« jnclined to treat diſobedient wives, will 
« they condemn me for ſecuring my per- 


«6 ſonal ſafety, and peace of mind, by a 
4 temporary exertion of courage? — will 
4 conquer this wretch, or die!” Emily 
diſſuaded her from venturing upon ſo dan- 


gerous an experiment ; ſhe ſmiled again: 
« Come to-morrow—it is Sunday; you 
4c ſhall ſee how I will manage it.” Emily 
promiſed to. 2 with by, and 86g 
Bruce withdrew. 

Emily called the next day on Lady 
Pa who was in the drawing-room with 
ſome friends, a Mr. and Mrs. Elwys, Sir 
Stately Perfect, and Dean Dry; Sir Ste- 


phen Bruce was alſo there. She ſeemed 
exceſſively gay, laughed, ſung, and con- 


verſed with all the company, except 
Sir Oe: her anſwers to him were 
THI cold 
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cold monoſyllables, and her dehaviour 
lofty and reſerved. At dinner he drank 
her health. She returned his civilities 
with a formal inclination of her head, and 
renewed a converſation with Miſs Bryant. 
Sir Stephen, in the evening, would not 
allow the ſervant to carry her coffee; he 
preſented it himſelf: * I do not drink 
« any coffee,” ſaid Lady Bruce, with an 
air of ſhrinking from bis offer. She 
continued laughing with Miſs Bryant. 
Preſently, ſeeming to recollect herſelf: 
« Mr, Elwys, tell the- ſervant to bring 
60 me ſome coffee,” The whole room was 
in amazement, Sir Stephen coloured, bit 
his lips, and turned to the window. Sir 
Stately Perfect felt his dignity offended.: 

Lady Bruce, I once thought you. had 
e generoſity. Lady Bruce. Where was 
. - 


= [£03 
I to get it, Sir? And what am I to do 
with it, when I have it? You had it, 
Sir, once in your life z you gave me away 
with a moſt difintereſted prodigality, 
Such was the fituation of Sir Stephen 
Bruce, the fuperannuated profligate ; who 
had, in his doatage, married a woman of 
high ſpirit, and uncommon beauty, expect- 
ing to govern her with an undiſputed ſway. 
Colonel Orford came in ſoon after. 
Lady Bruce roſe, at his entrance, with- 
out the leaſt confuſion at his ſignificant 
boy: My dear, good colonel, how do 
& you do? I have long expected the plea- 
cc ſure of ſeeing you. —Sir Stephen, allow 
ce me to preſent to you Colonel Orford, a 
«friend to whom I have more obli gations 
thin you, or I, can ever repay. His 
cc merit as an officer, his zeal as a friend, 
«and 
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« and his accompliſhments as a man of 
cc diſtinguiſhed gallantry, are too well 
« known for me to add to the fame he fo 
“ ;uſtly has acquired.” 

Sir Ste. B. What, my dear colonel, 
you rogue, what—was it you that did my 
ſweet Lady Bruce the kindneſs to aſſiſt 
her, when ſhe had like to have broke her 
neck | 

Lady B. Yes, Sir Stephen; and if the 
colonel ſhould ever find you in the ſame 
ſituation, I dare ſay he will be kind 
enough to aſſiſt me again. 

The ſtudied ſneer with which ſhe ſaid 
this, made the blood fly from Sir Ste- 
phen's cheeks; he ſighed very deeply, 
and then going up to her, he tenderly 
took her hand: * Any body but you 
might loſe a friend by a jeſt, but with 

D 2 ce you - 
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60 you that is impoſſible.” — 4 The 
« greateſt uſe,” ſaid Lady Bruce, © that 
my pleaſantry has been of to me, is the 
« diſmifion of thoſe people I deſpiſe 
« it has always, at leaſt, kept them at 
« their proper diſtance.” She drew away 
her hand; and, walking majeſtically up 
the room, ſhe continued“ There- 
tc fore, Colonel Orford, come and fit 
« down in this chair You ſee I know 
« how to keep every one at their proper 
« diſtance.” Wy 

Cl. O. I attend you this morning, 
Lady Bruce, only to offer my beſt and 
ſincereſt wiſhes upon this very happy 
occaſion 41 

Lady B. Vou are to know, Sir Stephen, 
that Colonel Orford's tranſcendant merit 
is irony, He uſes himſelf ſo much to the 


exerciſe 


1 


exerciſe of it, that he cannot help _ 
ing it upon all occaſions. 

Poor Sir Stephen again ſtarted at this 
attack ; he felt his love: contemptuouſly 
treated, his reſpectability wounded, and 
his late conduct juſtly puniſhed by the 
aſperity of his bride's temper. The colo- 
nel ſcarcely knew what to think, 'and Sir 
Stately walked away in ſullen ſilence. 

Mrs. Elw. You intend to go into the 
country, Lady Bruce, very ſoon. 

Sir Ste, B. We ſhall ſet off in a few 
days, I believe. 
| Lady B. This is not the ade for 
London. I have ſome thoughts of going 
to Brighton, 

Cel. O. London is not very full, juſt 
now: I ſhould think Brighton a very 
- agreeable ſejour for a few weeks. 

D 3 | Lady 
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Lady B. Do you think fo? Then I 
will certainly go there == We'll et off 
to-morrow. | 

Sir Str. B. So we will, my love The 
toach will juſt carry Sir Stately, you, and 
I, and any other friend you pleaſe. 

Ludy B. I have already told you, that 
I aſked Mrs. Elwys-——She will go in 
the coach, and you may ride. 

Sir Ste. B. But, my angel, you know 
I have ndt my mare in uſe !—She is not 
well. = 
| Lady B. And would you be ſo unkind 
| now as to leave her while the is confined ? 
For ſhame! 1 thought you had more 
good breeding. No, I think you had 
much better ſtay, and nurſe your nag 
Do you continue long in town, colonel ? 


II mean, with reference to yourſelf 
— for 
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for it can never appear ſo to your 
friends. e en 

Col. O. I find your ladyſhip is a judge 
of irony indeed! I ſhall, I fancy, remain 
there a few weeks unleſs you throw 
an inducement in my way, by favouring 
Brighton with your preſence, and your 
humble ſervant with your patronage, by 
admitting me in your ſuite, 

Lady B. Nay, you know, colonel, I 
am ſo giddy, that my companions have a 
great deal of trouble to hear with my 
volatility” 

Sir Ste. B. If they love you half as well 
as ] do—— 

Lady B. They would make themſelves 
agreeable if they could If that was 
impoſſible, which is the caſe with one or 
two of them, they would leave me to 

D 4 myſelf, 
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myſelf, and not be always putting me in 
mind of my contempt, and their inſignifi- 
cance, | 4 

A haughty and contracted brow was 
the accompanyment to this ſpeech. Sir 
Stephen approached her; he went on one 
knee : „Dear, dear Harriet, how can 
t you treat me ſo?—T have not offended 
« you to- day — indeed I have not——If 
46 have, tell me how far I am ignorant 
6 of my miſdemeanor.” 
Lady B. That's ſtrange, for you are 
old enough to know better, 

Sir Ste. B. It's cruel, you angel, to 

make reflections in conſequence of my 
age | FL 
Lady B. So you ſeem to think, for you 


never make any reflections at all. 


Sir 
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ir Ste. B. I find, you alluring witch, 
what you think of-me, 

Lady B. You rejoice me, Sir Stephen, 
by your uncommon depth of diſcern- 
ment: I ſhall not need words to aſſiſt 
me, 

Sir Ste. B. I tell you what, you bold 
beauty —you never want words, 

Lady B. You do=—and therefore you 
make them. | 

Sir Ste. B. But tell me, now, inſinu- 
ating girl, do I contradict you? 

Lady B. Pray, Sir Stephen, let me aſk 
you one queſtion, and thank my com- 
placency for ſuch a condeſcenſion, when 
my time might be ſo much better em- 
ployed 
Sir Ste. B. Was there ever, you heap 
of charme, was 
Lady 
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Lady B. Colonel, T have been ſo uſed 
to converſe with people who underſtood 
common decency, that I beg you to re- 
lieve me, by your lively chat, from the 
diſagreeable contemplation of ill- breeding. 

Sir Ste. B. Cruel fair! — how you 
flight your friend 

Lady B. I introduced the colonel to 
you, Sir Stephen — for which I make 
all proper apologies, where 3 are ſo 
highly due. 

Sir Ste. B. Madam, I take whatever 
you pleaſe for granted, ſo —— 

Lady B. Then take a chair, with my 
warmeſt recommendations to fit down. 
Bir Ste, B. Wall, my pretty one——[] 
love you, even beſt, when you indul ige in 
ſuch out of the way airs. 

Lady B. There we are agreed again 

& Go, 
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Go, and walk in the garden —and I 
ſhall be juſt as partial to you for the ſame 
reaſon. | | 

Sir Ste, B. You have a charming laugh, 
you beguiler; you ſmile divinely. 

Lady B. Yes——you talked of going. 

Sir Ste. B. Why, there again——my 
dear little perfection. —Am I not happy, 
Orford ? hay, you rake? Tell me, pro- 
fligate, don't you think this is better than 
tading a damned, diffolute life, among a 
pack of brother libertines, as you do? 

Cal. O. Nay, Sir Stephen, if you had 
not married fo lovely a woman as your 
preſent lady, we ſhould bring you among 
us again — but now, I fuppoſe, we ſhall 
never ſee you in our ſociety any more. 

Lady B. It's an ill wind” — You 
fee, colonel I did not know how many 

people 
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people were obliged to me. I fancy the 
firſt Lady Bruce muſt have been happier, 
upon the whole, than I apprehended. 

Sir Ste. B. One thing, Gentleneſs, I 
muſt mention to you; which is, my deſire 
that you will not mention my late un- 
happy woman of a wife — She is gone 
II forgive her, and ſo let us hear no 
more about her — I ſhall be diſpleaſed 
if I do. | 

Lady B. Sir Stephen Bruce, I men- 
tioned her in order to praiſe her; to do 
honour to the memory of one, whoſe vir- 
tues I applaud, and whoſe death I very, 
very ſincerely lament, If you imagine 
that I ſpoke of her with any other idea 
than that of reverence, you wrong me as 

much as you did her. It is your intereſt 
to make me forget her; but of that there 
is 
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is no fear, for ſhe can never want a vin- 


dicator, nor I a monitor when you 
are preſent. 

Sir Ste. B. Death and hell! you ſor- 
cereſs, do you imagine I am to be talked 
out of my honour, and my character 


Madam, you never knew her, or you 


would not ſay ſo much But I ſee your 


drifſt—— You uſe me ill, you tempter, 
you uſe me ill. I ſay again, never=—l 
had, almoſt ſaid, never dare to ſpeak of 
that vile, that curſed, dead, woman again; 
if ever I hear 

Lady B. (Putting up her fan on the 
fide of her face) Sir Stephen, I am not 
quite proof againſt the only powerful de- 
fence you have of your character that 
very clamorous voice A voice which 


ſhould, by all common eſtimates, be much 
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more feeble at your age. Pray recollect, 
that avarice is conſonant to old age; and 
let me find you never exhibiting any thing 
but a frugal fury: a proper œconomy of 
anger is very deſirable; and always, there» 
fore, obſerve to contract your zvrath, and 
your brow, at the ſame time. 

Sir Stephen was going to anſwer her 
ſneers, but a violent cough cut off his 
ſpeech. Lady Bruce, while they were 
running to aſſiſt him, as the ſpaſm was 
very long, fat in her chair; and when 
Sir Stephen recovered : © You ſee, now, 
_ << what:theſe.exertions produce; I think, 
Sir, you had better have ſome oath 
4 lozenges, for fear the fit ſheuld grow 
65; worle;” | 1 
Hur die. B. Thou ſtinging creature 
Is there any way of curing your diſorder? 

O, that 
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— , that face, that face Well, 


come now, my ſweet, dear Harriet. 
let us leave this warfare, and 

Lady B. Warfare!“ I beg, Sir Ste- 
phen, it may be underſtood that I never 
make war on thoſe who are not my 
match, | 

Sir Ste. B. Then, madam, ſince you 
are ſo bitter, and ſeem to think it be- 
comes you, by all that's mighty, I'll 
Ah! that ſmile, and thoſe eyes, thoſe 
charming eyes! Can't we be happy ? 
Indeed we may, if you pleaſe——P ll for- 
give all that's 5 

Lady B. If you was likely to improve | 
by ſtudying, I ſhould imagine you ſtudied 
to inſult me Not that you are to 
ſuppoſe an inſult from , you could reach 


Sir 


your peace as it is at preſent 


Sir Ste. B. Faith, you rude one, 2 
try if— 

_ B. No, you had better let it 
It will do infinitely more for 
not that 


alone 


I have any objection, only mention the 


time, becauſe I am now engaged ; nor 


would I have any friend preſent to be a 
witneſs that I could ſtoop to fo ignomi- 


nious a victory. 


The bitter aſperity of this ſpeech, and 


the contempt diſplayed in it, fired Sir 


Stephen, who now felt all his ancient 
courage revive. | 
Sir Ste. B. Tell me, my pretty peſt— 


tell me, how you preſume to treat a 


man thus, whoſe power and whoſe ſpirit 
you know ſo well. Do not think to 


heftor——l am no tame——no ſervile 
wretch 
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wretch In the great courſe of events 
which my life has 
Lady B. Colonel Orford, oblige me ſo- 
far as to ring that bell — I had men- 
tioned this as my hour for dreſſing; but I 
cannot, by any means, deprive you of the 
pleaſure to ſee Sir Stephen expoſe him- 
ſelf; therefore I ſhall ſend word to my 
handmaids to poſtpone their attendance; 
The ſervant entered; and when he had 
received his meſſage, and retired, Lady 
Bruce turned to Miſs Bryant; Do, my 
« dear Emily, tell Sir Stephen where he 
ce left off, for I ſuppoſe you attended to 
de him.“ 
Sir Ste. B. By all that's fiery —— 
Lady B. Turn your face to the people 


always in an invocation 


Vol. IV. E 
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Sir Ste, B. By perdition, I'll make that 
example of you, Lady Bruce You 
don't know me—— 1 ſee you don't know 
me, or you would not dare to—— 
Lady B. Auluns donc — expand your 
character 
you want to be further known, open your 
head — 1 am diſintereſted; and I am 


ſure you are, when you talk of making 


open your heart——and if 


yourſelf known. 
Sir Ste, B. Theſe jeſts, theſe ſneers, 
you ungrateful ſorcereſs, are too poor for 


my notice But PII let you know, you 
traitreſs——T'l! pour forth my diſpleaſure 
upon you! 


Lady B. Well then ——come, tap your 
teſty diſpoſition, and let us ſee your ven- 
geance guggle through thoſe omnipotent 
lips !——Come, why d'ye ſtand ſtaring, 


and 


B 
and gaping. at me? Depechex — I 
had nearly ſaid, don't keep the company 
in ſuſpenſe; but that they already know 
ſo well what to expect from you. 
Sir Ste. B. Lady Bruce, I perceive 
your intentions I do indeed But 
I'll keep my temper. 
| Lady B. That you certainly ought— 
for you will never keep your word 
nor I ſhall never keep my countenance. 
Sir Ste. B. Is this I appeal to you 
all hen I am juſt married is this 
proper treatment? Lady Bruce, Lady 
Bruce — theſe my friends heard you 
promiſe me ſolemnly, in the face of the 
Church, all that love and obedience which 
ſweetens and prolongs life but I ſee, 
I quickly diſcover your deſigns I ſhall 
E 2 put 


16 1 
put an end to them, madam: I tell you, 
you are now my wife 
Lady B. Don't call names! My miſ- 
fortunes are too obvious to deſerve that 


contemptuous epithet. 


- Sir Ste. B. How can you be ſo bar- 


barous, you witch !—— Am I not your 
huſband? Have you not married me? 
And have I not been conſtantly with you 
ſince our marriage ? 
Lady B. Bleſs me! yes, I acknew- 
&« ledge my tranſgreſſion, and my Sin is ever 
&« before me.” | | 

Colonel Orford now roſe. He found 
the diſputes began to grow ſerious, He 
was afraid left he might be made a party 
concerned; and conjugal aſperity is, of 
all evils, that in which ſtrangers chooſe 
leaſt 


5 


1 

:leaſt to be concerned. He made a bow 
to Lady Bruce, and ſaid he intended to 

pay his reſpects to her, as ſoon as ſhe 
arrived .at Brighton; that he was at pre- 

ſent rather in haſte, but would certainly 
keep himſelf diſengaged during the period 

of her reſidence there. To Sir Stephen 
he made the ſame promiſe; and added his 

warmeſt invitations to them to honour his 
houſe with their company when that time 
came. Sir Stephen took him very civilly 

by tlie hand; ©* If I am well enough, you 
« pig, I'll undoubtedly ſee you; but I am 

«fo out of ſorts, 'that I hardly think I 
* ſhall come at all. I reſpe& you, you 
monkey Ves I do; I love you very 

* much l do till love you——But 
take care how you marry, you young 
<< batchelor.z take care how you marry— 
| E 3 « You 
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« You was very right when you cautioned 
& me againſt” —— 

Orford was alarmed: © T beg, Sir 
„Stephen, that you will never fay I 
« dropt a hint of advice in any thing that 
« concerned you: I am not ſo imperti- . 
4 nent as to interfere in marriages, either 
& before or after.“ 

Sir Ste. B. Why now, did you not tell 
me, that if I married Mifs Dawkins, I 
ſhould | 

Cl. O. Never have merit enough to 
deferve her. 

Sir Ste. B. How dare you, you oftrich, 
digeſt that falſehood ? —— You faid to 
me, that you knew Miſs Dawkins; that 
the had ſpirit, and would not bear to be 
contradicted. I thought her amiable, 
and depended upon that ſmiling, gay face, 

the 
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the counterfeit, I did; and ſo am | de- 
ceived | | 


Lady B. Thus it ſhall befal 
Him who, to worth in women overtruſting, 
Let's her will rule ; reſtraint ſhe will not brook. 


You have read Milton, Sir Stephen! 
Sir Ste. B. Damn Milton, madam! 
Lady B. Don't be diſpleaſed, Sir; I 
did not aſk if you under/{cod him, or I 
ſhould have expoſed my own ignorance of 
you by the queſtion, I meant, Sir, that 
ſince you quitted your ſingle ſtate 
your ſtate of celibacy, Sir Stephen, Ha! 
ha! ha you muſt have contemplated 
Paradiſe Loft! 3 
Sir Ste. B. Yes, yes — that I have 
reaſon to do - But I don't want any of | 
your ſmart retorts—you ſphynx—No— 
no—be quiet. 
.E 4 Lady 
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Lady B. 
Forc'd compliments and formal bows 
Will ſhow thee juſt above neglect; 
The heat with which thy lover glows 
Will ſettle into cold reſpect. 


There's a touch of my favourite Prior 
for you!] muſt ſuppoſe, colonel, that 
you have read Prior, He is the ritual of 
a lover. 

Sir Ste. B. Up ſuppoſe the colonel 
minds ſuch traſh, you gabbler? No, 
he is above i Once more, don't pro- 


£ 


voke me again, you romp you. No more 
of your abſurd talk I am patient, you 
pert prattler ; patient and kind. 

Lady B. Let me recolle&——l dort 
immediately poſſeſs the whole paſſage. As 
to your patience and kindneſs, 

« There's not an African 


% That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
66 But better practiſes theſe boaſted virtues.” 


Now 


197 
Now I've thrown a few lines at you 
from Addiſon's Cato, I beg the favour of 
your impertinence not to compel.me to 
more recitation, for I may not be pre- 
pared for you — and then I ſhall appear 
deſpicable indeed 
Sir Ste. B. Damn it, I'll bear it no 
longer ! If you preſume, you wench, to 
repeat any more of your ſaucy ſtuff 
I'] put an end to your hoarſe pipe, I will, 
you ſpouter. How dare u 
Lady B. That's hard now, very hard ! 
—— You've talked yourſelf black in the 
face; and, a little while ago, you was 
-pale as a ſheet! But ſo it is; 
« The raven once in ſnowy plumes was dreſs'd, 
„ White as the whiteſt dove's unſully'd breaſt; 


« His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite 
To footy blackneſs from the pureſt white.” 


There 
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There is more Addiſon for you, and 
very pat to the purpoſe: if I remember 
right, it's a tranſlation from Ovid 
a book, Sir Stephen, that you probably 
| peruſed when you laſt read your Bible, 
and knew as much about, —Ah, dear 
Ovid! how can I face thy tribunal, after 
what I have done? To have no com- 
panion that will do my caprices ſome 
credit, that will be gallantly galled by my 
lively diſpoſition ! — 

Sir Ste. B. Ves, yes, you hag, that's 
what you want—to facrifice a worthy 
man to your vile diſpoſition. 

Lady B. True—— Heaven took away 
a charming admirer I had——of it's great 
goodneſs treated me like Abraham 
would not ſuffer me to ſacrifice my only 
favourite, but providentially ſent me an 

animal 
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animal in his room, which ſerves the 
purpoſe much better. _ 
Sir Ste. B. Hell and deſpair! you 
you bloody jeſter— you ſhe-wolf! Is it 
come to this Have you 

Lady B. Very true, very true, I had 
forgot - forgot your portrait, which I 
always keep in my mind's eye—Excellent 
thing to have a huſband, 


«© Whoſe buz the witty and the fair annoys, 

% Yet wit ne'er taſtes, nor gallantry enjoys; 

So well-bred ſpaniels civilly delight 

© In mumbling of the game they cannot bite: 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

« As-ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. 


Sir Ste. B. You eternal fiend . D'ye 
ſuppoſe Ill 
Lady B. Silence —I have not done. 


«© Whether in florid impotence he ſpeaks, 
« And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks ; 
« Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
% Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelf abroad 
„ Amphibious 
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t Amphidious thing ! that, acting either part, 
ee The trifling head, or the corrupted heart. 
4 Eve's tempter”” 


Vir Stephen could hold no longer 
He ftrided acroſs the room, and fiercely 
Jaying his hand upon the arm of his lady, 
aſked her hat ſhe meant? Colonel 
Orford, diſagreeably as he was ſituated, 
was going to interfere ; but, before he 


.could come up to them, Lady Bruce, 
with a.violent, but not ungraceful effort, 
ſpurned Sir Stephen from her, and almoſt 
threw him down ; then marching ſedately 
up to the other end of the room, ſat down 
An a chair with the moſt perfect air of 
contemptuous dignity. Miſs Bryant was 
greatly terrified: Do, my dear Lady 
© Bruce, be compoſed. Allow me to 
tc entreat a reconciliation between Sir 


Stephen 


. * Þ 
g tephen and yourſelf I am ſure he: 
« will overlook your little gaiety — 
| Lady B. Are you mad, Emily? —— 
« Overlook” —and, © my little gaiety.” If 
he dares to forget the treatment he has 
met with, he ſhall repent it— 

Sir Ste. B. Zounds! why, you noiſy 
one, the very company. will depart, if you 
behave in this way, 

Lady B. Yes,. your gueſts will all for- 
ſake you; I ſhall be left in dull ſolitude, 
and you'll have none but your wenches 
to fly to: 


6 So have I ſeen a king at cheſs, 
« His Rooks and Knights withdrawn 

« His Queen and Biſhops in diſtreſs, 

6 Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, _ 
« With here and there a pawn.” 


Thank ye, Dryden !—Come, that's 
pretty pat again, How much good poetry 
have 


—— — —ô 
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have: I thrown away this morning! What 


a pity it is that a good memory ſhews 


one the evils of life, as well as the charms 
of it! How melancholy to remember that 
I am——oh! dreadful and opprobrious 
name —a wife | 

Sir Ste. B. I'Il tell you what, you bat- 
tering-ram, you ſhe- jeſter I am not 
one to be managed and you ſhall know 
it——Woman, you ſhall know it! I'll 
break that heart of thine—T'll—Pll— 

He could not proceed for paſſion —— 
he foamed at the mouth, and was in vain 


ſtruggling for utterance. Lady Bruce, 


with a calm ſneer, made this reply: 

Lady B. So I ſuppoſe ; but it ſeems 
highly requiſite to reaſon upon the poſſi- 
bility of the thing. Now, for the jeſt's 
fake, let us try who can ſucceed ; you 


an 
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in breaking my heart, or I in breaking 
your's, though you are pretty well armed 
in both head and heart — 4 la bonne 
heure— 1 ſhall have the more ſport! 
Do you, in this affair, uſe your utmoſt 
endeavours, Begin with me, and endea- 
vour to perpetrate the murder of your 
ſecond wife, as you did the firſt, Call in 
all the aids of every darling villainy; look 
around you for wretches to imitate, whoſe 
example may add to your own noble ſtore 
of profligacy and baſeneſs. Don't try 
to accelerate my death, but attempt to 
kill me by inches; let ſecret grief wear 
me out; and, without terminating my 
deplorable exiſtence, make each day more 
dreadful than the former. For my own 
part, the diverſion I ſhall receive from 
beholding you travel through the circuit 

2 of 
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of erimes, which you are ſo uſed to, will 
entertain me, even more than the con- 
viction, that the world will again know 
you in your true colours. By your ad- 
ditional depravity, you can make no new 
attainment, for you can never be more. 
thoroughly abject and contemptible than 
you are. The charming, the inimitable 
qualities of your late wife, whom I ſhould. 
be proud to reſemble, if mine was a diſ- 
poſition that could do honour to her ex- 
ample, are not unpubliſhed. . Your infa- 
mous treatment of her furniſhes me with. 
unlimited power, for the eyes of every 


one are upon your preſent behaviour, I 


am frank enough to tell you, that I will. 
make every advantage of your ſituation 
and my own. I will ſting that vile, that 
profligate heart! I will ſubdue a ſpirit 

ſa 
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ſo untameable, that even my conſtancy would 
be ineffectual, but for the rich invention I 
poſſeſs; only let me intreat you will 
never fink into wearineſs—— never de- 
ſpond: renew your ſtruggles with the 
rage of a tyger, and the venom of a viper; 
and even. when ſmarting under the laſh 
from new provocations, do not put an end 
to my paſtime by intreating to be recon- 
ciled—unlefs you intend to deceive me; 
that, indeed, may open a field for new 
amuſement, and add to our common ſtack 
of diſſention. Here now, you ſee, is an 
inexhauſtible fund of employment, which 
will laſt us till I have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your late wife above, or of diſmiſ- 
ling you to join ſome more of your friends 


below, 
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The conſternation of auditors, at 
Lady Bruce's cutting ſeverity, took 
from them all power of utterance. Sir 
Stephen was, for ſome time, wrapped 
in ſuch wonder, and wounded ſo deeply, 
that he could only bite his nails, and 
gnaſh his teeth. None of them dared · to 
interfere; Lady Bruce's invincible poig- 
nancy terrified them all; and, as no one 
ſpoke, after a ſhort pauſe ſhe reſumed 
her ſpeech. | 

| Lady B. I am ſorry I have not the 
pleaſure of knowing the worthy young 
man, your ſon; but J am yet ſatisfied 
that I alone am now to conteſt with you. 
F- would not, for worlds, have it ſuppoſed 
+ that I wanted any afliſtance to repel your 
abſurd and contemptible efforts to oppreſs 
15 and injure me. Your power, as a huſ- 
band, 


OF 


band, you think great, nor would I have 
it leſs; I have too high a ſenſe of my 
own importance, to employ my mind 
againſt an adverſary weak in his nominal 
rights. You will have no one on your 
ſide, no-one to pity you, but the imbecile 
part of my own ſex, whoſe puſillanimity 
and jealouſy always incline them to favour 
any but females, To ſuch I leave you; 
cultivate their ſociety, which is about the 
ſtandard of your own capacity, and fly to 
them as to a refuge from the avenger of 
your late wife's injuries. When you have 
ceaſed to experience the patronage of your 
tutelary demon, and are admitted, in a 
future ſtate, to his more intimate ac- 
quaintance, remember to acknowledge, in 
a proper way, your high ſenſe of his un- 
failing attachment; and as it is not pro- 

| F 2 bable 
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bable that I ſhall meet you there (for if 
I do, there will need no ſupplementary 
puniſhment to the mortification of your 
preſence, let my vices be what they may) 
as I truſt I can hardly deſerve that, aſſure 
him, from me, that he need not give the 
world any further proof of his power, 
ſince the moſt incredulous ſceptic muſt 
allow that he has exhibited, in Sir Stephen 
Bruce, a paragon f prefiigacy ; one who 
is clear of all goodneſs, and who attracts 
univerſal admiration by diverſity of vice ; 
who does honour to Pandemonium, his 
great Alma Mater ; and, by the commiſſion 
of every delinquency in private life, claims 
the indiſputable name of Lucifer's Licen- 
tiate, which, had his enormities been pub- 
licly diſplayed, would be handed down to 
the lateſt poſterity, 

A view 


/ 
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A view of the company at the cloſe of 
this ſpeech could alone give any idea of 
their horror at the ſarcaſins it contained: 
the ar with which Lady Bruce repeated 
it added a great energy to every period; 
a playful malignity, and a majeſtic em- 

| phaſis, alternately diſplayed her indigna- 
tion, her ſpirit, and the deteſtation with 
which ſhe beheld the man whom ſhe ad- 
dreſſed. The audience were moſt auk- 
wardly ſituated ; no one ventured to inter- 
rupt the ſilence which ſucceeded the laſt 
Philippic z but, in a few minutes, Lady 
Bruce, with the moſt elegant compla- 
cency, turned to Orford : © Before you 
&« go, colonel, I muſt apologize to you for 
the diſagreeable ſituation in which you 
© have found me: I beg I may not longer 
« detain you, if the viſit (which it muſt 
F 3 te do) 
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« do) grows tedious. If you will dine 
© with me, before you leave town, I ſhall 
think myſelf obliged ; and, at Brighton, 
«<1 intreat you will often let me ſee you. 
« Pray preſent my compliments to your 
« friend, and ſay that I wiſh to be favoured 
with his viſits, to whom I am fo highly 
„ indebted: you may add, that I will 
« endeavour to prevent his reception from 
being equally diſagreeable.” 

After a civil reply, Orford took his 
leave. Emily, to whom the diſputes be- 
came very diſagreeable, after wiſhing the 
happy pair prudence and amity, gladly 
withdrew. 


CHAP. 
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Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, 
To fill the languid pulſe with finer joy; 
. Unknown thoſe pow'rs that raiſe the ſoul to fame, 
Catch ev'ry nerve, and vibrate thro" the frame: 
In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire. 
And love's and friendſhip's finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart. 


GCoLDsMITH's TRAVELLER; 


H E diſtreſſes of a delicate mind, 

refined by tenderneſs, and influenced 
by enthuſiaſtic attachment, are frequently 
regarded as the capricious ſurmiſes of ill- 
temper, or incurable fatuity. In the 
gay hours of light recreation, wit is ac- 
ceptable in every ſhape, and few but are 
F 4 ready 
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ready to direct its ſhaft at the weakneſs of 
others; eſpecially if by ſuch aſſiſtance, 
they can enſure themſelves from ridicule, 


When the wine fluſhes in our cheeks, 


and the charm of ſocial intercourſe is 
improved by the allurements of magnifi- 


cence, and the ſplendour of ſuperior abili- 
ties, where is the man that will retire 
from ſuch a ſcene to ſoothe the poignancy 
of plaintive ſorrow ? Sorrow, the relief of 
which will, probably, not do him ſo much 
honour in the world, as in a reference to 
his own boſom, and to the facred ties of 
duty and benevolence. 

Sir Edward Bryant was certainly not 
ſuch a man, He would melt at a tale of 
common woe, and would have contributed 
very liberally to mitigate the pangs of the 
ſufferer. Penury and diſeaſe, with their 

concomitant 
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concomitant train of miſeries, were his 
frequent clients; but he had no idea of 
thoſe ſofter ſorrows which, ſometimes 
amiable, and ſometimes romantic, con- 
ſtitute the moſt charming, and the moſt 
intereſting, if not the moſt exalted, of 
human characters: that fond partiality, 
which is founded in gratitude and honour, 
ſupported by zeal and fidelity, and em- 
belliſhed with vivacity and elegance, pre- 
ſents us a picture the moſt flattering to 
humanity; and the violation of ſuch an 
attachment is the laſt and loweſt effort of 
the ſelfiſh paſſions, blended with diſgrace- 
ful caprice, and callous inſenſibility. 

The frivolous reſolutions of Sir Edward 
Bryant were not proof againſt the ſolicita- 
tions of convivial pleaſure z and he, again, 
very ſoon became ſo much immerſed. in 
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the joys of the table, that Emily found 
no defender againſt the artful attacks of 
parental malice, Lady Bryant's wiſh 
was principally to keep Emily. from being 
known, to throw her into the back ground 
of the family picture, and place her at ſuch 
a diſtance, that the lights and ſhades of 
her character might not be diſtinguiſhed, 
with ſufficient clearneſs, to confute what- 
ever injurious hints her ladyſhip might 
fkilfully diſtribute among her acquaint- 
ance.. 

She now determined upon purſuing a 
conduct totally different from what ſhe 
had formerly exhibited. Inſtead of con- 
cealing Emily's attractions from the public 
eye, by harſh treatment and intolerable 
confinement, ſhe counterfeited the higheſt 
ſpecies of cordial affection; ſhe conſulted 

Emily's 
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Emily's taſte in amuſements, gratified 
her fondneſs for domeſtic avocations, and 
laviſhed every opportunity and means of 
promoting her private and ſolitary diver- 
nons, with a generoſity almo/# maternal. 
In a few days after her return, an apart- 
ment was fitted up for Emily, adjoining 
to her chamber, in a ſtile of elegance 
which charmed every one to whom it was 
ſhewn. Lady Bryant furniſhed it with 
an ample ſupply of books, implements 
for painting and drawing, a new muſical 
inſtrument, and other donations, which 
teſtified a munificence of the moſt ſplendid. 
kind, To this room Emily was often. 
ſolicited to repair; and if ever ſhe left it, 


to appear in ſociety, her mother com- 


plained how unkindly ſhe ſlighted her 
various gifts. Gratitude heightened the 
inclination 
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inclination which Miſs Bryant had ever 
felt for her favourite purſuits, and ſhe was 
ſoon almoſt inſenſibly drawn away from 
all company, and dedicated herſelf totally 
to the elegant priſon prepared by Lady 
Bryant. Her acquaintance all wondered 
at her abſence ; inquiries were perpetually 
made for the object of their former admi- 
ration : but Lady Bryant was always pre- 
pared with an efficient reply; Emily 
de will, I hope, in time become a prudent 
girl: ſhe feels ſo much for her paſt 
conduct, and is fo deeply ſtruck with a 
« ſenſe of her follies, that I cannot, with 
all the ſkill and tenderneſs I exert, pre- 
* vail upon her to face her friends. I 


cc have uſed every method I could imagine, 


to bring her into the world, to induce 
her to ſhare in thoſe pleaſures and re- 
e & Jaxations, 


1 


ec laxations, without which no one ean be 
cc properly acquainted with life: I have 


« pointed out to her the neceſſity of mix- 
ce ing in ſociety, under my protection; 
« and indeed, I once went ſo far as to 
& afſure her, that in time, people might 
« perhaps, forget her late miſconduct, 
„ which you know would be the caſe, or 
e at leaſt, we may bring the remembrance 
« of it to that ſtate of oblivion, that, in my 
« preſence, no reflection upon her may go 


beyond a whiſper; and this would be 


« doing a vaſt deal: but it is aſtoniſhing 
© how little ſhe can bear the looks of her 
« friends and acquaintance ! No one can 
te tell what I ſuffer from her grief, as well 
« as from her indiſcretion. All I want 
of her is to come into the world and 


% ſhew herſelf; for as the affair is, I 


+ « muſt 
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.< muſt acknowledge, but too well known 
(though not in all it's circumſtances, 
| & thank God ) her appearance would go 
“ ͤ great way towards weakening the 
« force of truth itſelf : T have exerted my 
ce utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon her, 
< but I love her too well to uſe any 
& compulſion.” With theſe inſinuations, 
Lady Bryant undermined the character 
of her daughter, who, for a time, re- 
mained unſuſpecting in the deſarts of lite- 
rature, enjoying the delights which gratify 
and embelliſh ſuperior minds, inveloped 
in a variety of pleaſures, without a com- 
panion, and refining her own ſenſibility 
without a friend. 

The ſecure contentment with which 
the ſaw Bruce in her ſervice, ſtill con- 
Rant, and ſtill romantic, contributed alſo 
to 


N 


to lull her to repoſe. Emily's felicity had 
been ever drawn from the higheſt ſourees 
of intellectual taſte; ſhe had much ſenti- 
ment, as well as much ingenuity, and 
every production of her various talents 
was tinged with that quality which is ſo 
frequently blended with true genius. 
Such a mind, generally preferring the ad- 
vantages of tranquillity, becomes a ready 
prey to the artful ſchemes of low cunning, 
or the gloomy deſigns of rancorous envy, 
But it is well obſerved by Denham ; 


When ſubtle wits have ſpun their thread too fine, 
«Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line.” 


The anxiety of Lady Bryant for Emily's 
ſolitude, became much too obvious to paſs 
upon her daughter; and ſome anecdates 
which Emily received from Bruce, of her 
mother's ſpeeches to a number of her 

6 friends, 
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friends, diſcloſed what ſhe had for ſome 
time ſuſpected, but which her gratitude 
and good-nature would not permit her to 
A circumſtance ſoon happened where 


Emily had the utmoſt occaſion for all her 


prudence, and all her firmneſs. To Sir 


Edward, whoſe tenderneſs for her returned 
in occaſional paroxyſms, with all that 


violence and inſtability which ſway the 


paſſions of a free liver, ſhe gently men- 
tioned the wiles by which her mother had 
precluded her from intercourſe with the 
world. Sir Edward was offended juſtly 
at the narrow jealouſies which returned 
to and infeſted the mind of Lady Bryant. 
RecolleQing himſelf, however, for a few 
minutes, he gave Emily to underſtand, 
that too great an intimacy with convivial 

friends 


L 1 
friends muſt, above all dangerous ſteps, 


be particularly guarded againſt ;. that he 


had received too many proofs of her mo- 


ther's fears, reſpecting Emily's ſuperiority, . 
to doubt the truth of her preſent aſſertion; 
but that ſtill he was fo terrified at the 


idea of a-young woman's deviations from 


ſtrict propriety, that he looked around 
him, upon this metropolis, with conſtant 
apprehenſion of the ſhallows and rocks to 
which the fair ſex were expoſed : nothing, 
in his opinion, was fo pernicious as plea- 
ſure to young women, or ſo profitable to 
young men; it taught the latter every 
thing they ought to know, and acquainted 
the ſormer with every thing of which it 


became them to be ignorant: his ſon 


ſhould ever be the firſt in all ſcenes of 


gaiety, and in what the world might 
Vol. IV. G perhaps 
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perhaps term licentiouſneſs ; but, as his 
daughter, Emily ſhould never be encou- 
raged to partake of more than nice and 
delicate paſtime, rendered dangerous nei- 
ther by great frequency, or exceflive de- 
light, 

Emily was ſurpriſed at the anſwer of 
Sir Edward Bryant. She had formerly 
heard him make ſome declarations which 
were, in tenour, like the preſent ; but 
they were never delivered ſo earneſtly, or 
with ſuch an appearance of narrow ſenti- 
ment. Her ignorance of the world was, 
in truth, the only reaſon for her wonder- 
ing at Sir Edward; as, if ſhe had been 
acquainted with the tenets diſplayed by 
people of his perſuaſion, ſhe would have 
known that, among libertines, who aflo- 
eiate with the truly abandoned, one of 

ö the 
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the diſtinguiſhing features, in their general 
character, is narrow prejudice with reſpect 
to women. They have paſſed ſo much of 
their time with thoſe who are merely 
diſſolute, who have neither the charm of 
delicacy, nor the principles of probity, 
that they habitually annex an idea of pro- 
fligacy to the gaiety of females, and of 
virtue to their ignorance of the world. 
Men who, from a miſerable defect of all 
other knowledge, have ſought. for ac- 
quaintance with mankind in diſſipated aſ- 
femblies, in the roar of revels, in feats of 
activity performed by great drinkers, and 
in the dangers to which their valbur has 
ſubjected them, by intimacy with unfor- 
tunate women—ſuch men conſider the 
principles, or the reſolutions, of the fair 
ſex as contemptible as their on; they 
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tremble for the honour of a wife, or the 


ſafety of a daughter, if they partake the 
moſt eommon amuſements which diſcre- 
tion would permit; their own depravity 
renders them in fear of every man whom 
they ſee in caſual converſation with their 
fair relations; and the ſlighteſt civility to 
a filter, or a ward, is often repulſed. by 
theſe their protectors, with petulant mif- 
apprehenſton and brutal infult ; for they 


imagine that there can be no pleaſure 


without unprincipled debauchery, and no 


gallantry without ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs. 
But the fagacity of theſe revellers, ſo 
often abſurdly dignified by the epithet, 


-kuow!cdge of the worla x, is generally ſeen 


2 Com- 


'* Tew follies are more contemptible than the abſurd 
exhibitions many people make of knowing be World. 
In the old ix is conſtant ſuſpicion; in the young it is 

© perpetual 


5 


121 


a compound of ſuperficial obſervation and 
ſuſpicious cunning: they have ſeen the 
diverſity of vice, but are unable to trace 
the motives to action, or -diſcriminate 
reality from appearance, in a ſurvey of the 
human heart: their experience, which is 
of the worſt kind, enables them to point 
out only what to ſhun; they have juſt 
learned -to parry the trite artifices.of ac- 
knowledged rogues, but are little able to 
perpetual debauchery. - Addiſon, in one of his beft 
Papers (Spectator, No, 105) very ſkilfully laughs at the 
latter, in the character of Will Honeycombe. Others 
make knowledge of the world conſiſt in barking at the 
preſent times, and painting every hour. the miſeries of 
modern exiſtence. (V. Gil Blas, Liv. IV. chap, 7.) 
Of theſe intolerable croakers, Voltaire ſpeaks very 
humorouſly, in a letter to M. s' Graveſande: © C'eſt 
« une etrange rage que celle de quelques Meſſieurs, qui 
< veulent abſolument que nous ſoyons miſerables. Je 


n' aime point un Charlatan, qui veut me faire accroire 
que je ſuis malade, pour me vendre ſes pillules. 
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defend themſelves from refined and deep 
villainy, for their puny wiſdom, over- 
powered by ſelf- conceit, renders them an 
eaſy prey to the ſuperior abilities of a pro- 
found and practiſed knave. But, after all, 
they are favourites with the public : diſſi- 
pation is accounted the effect of warm 
paſſions, acting upon an eaſy diſpoſition; 
and there are very few who have the diſ- 
cernment to diſtinguiſh light levity, or 
even tranſient pleaſure, from groſs intem- 
perance, and diſſolute ſenſuality. The 
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ſpirit and vivacity of many debauchees 
attract the ſilly, and often alarm the diſ- 
creetz for many individuals are alike awed 
by the ſtern arrogance of the pedant, and 
| | the deſperate decrees of the profligate. 
| His knowledge of the world, Sir Edward 
| Bryant diſplayed in an uncommon way, the 
| | evening 
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evening after he made the diſcreet ſpeech 
to Emily. He went, alone, to the Opera 3 
and, after fitting for a few minutes in the 
Pit, he perceived a very beautiful woman, 
who was in earneft converſation with 
another lady. Her name I ſhall at pre- 
ſent conceal, He approached nearer to 
contemplate her attractions; and the air 
of dignity which ſhe wore, inſpired him 
with a degree of reſpect, as well as ad- 
miration. At laſt he approached, and ſat 
next to her, Sir Edward was an agree- 
able man, and had formerly been as much 
a man of intrigue as a votary to Bacchus. 
His marriage had rendered him, in the 
former reſpect, a little conſcientious, and 
he had prudently avoided much intimacy 
with women, He was, however, always 


enraptured at the fight of a beauty, and 
G 4 often 
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often fed his mind with the luxury of be- 
holding fine women. The preſent lady 
| excited all his wiſhes, and he ſoon ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to her on the ſubject of 
the Opera. She replied with the greateſt 
ſweetneſs and delicacy, with a diſtance 
that awed, and a gracefulneſs that charmed 
him. He .commended .the piece. This 
gave her an opportunity, which ſhe ac- 
cepted rather than ſolicited, of deſcanting 
upon it's merit with judgment and mo- 
deſty. The time paſſed ſo delightfully, 
that Sir Edward was aſtoniſhed to find it 
near eleven o'clock. He attended them 
to the Coffee-room, and was there again 
gratified with her vivacity and kill in 
various converſation. . 

Their carriage was long before it drew 


wp; Sir Edward intreated them to accept 
of 


1 89 7 
of his; this was politely, but firmly de- 
clined. When their own was ready, he 
attended them to the carriage; he half 
ſolicited the honour of being permitted to 
convoy them home, but was :ſoon diſ- 
couraged by the grave reſerve of his fair 
acquaintance, He was equally delighted 
with her propriety and her elegance; he 
obtained her name from the ſervants, and 


parted from her with the reluctance of a 


deſerted lover. He called the next day at 


her houſe, but was not admitted to ſee 
her, which gave him a yet higher idea of 
her prudence, He could not bear the 
thought of not ſeeing her again; he per- 
ſuaded himſelf that his admiration was not 
the effect of her beauty, ſo much as of her 
accompliſhments and her diſcretion ; he 
never beheld ſo valuable a woman: as an 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance, ſhe would contribute won- 
derfully to the enjoyment, and certainly 
to the reſpectability, of his pleaſures. Lady 
Bryant muſt like her; or, if ſhe did not, 


why was Lady Bryant to be the arbiter of 


his choice among eligible friends ? but it 


was impoſſible that a woman who had ſo 


forcibly praifed, and ſo ſkilfully embel- 
liſhed, the virtues which ſhe mentioned 
the preceding night, whoſe eloquence was 
that of nature, and whoſe voice was that 
of truth, ſhould not be eagerly received 
by Lady Bryant. Her ladyſhip he ſtill 
conſidered as not very partial to rival 
perfections; Emily was more generous, 


more able to judge, and more willing to 


acknowledge excellence in a female friend. 


The lady whom he had juſt ſeen was all 
elegance; and, by the appearance of her 
houſe, 


199 


houſe, mult be a woman of fortune. She 
was young, and appeared to know the 
world; what a companion for Emily! 
Lady Bryant's inſidious confinement began 
to grow very irkſome to her daughter, 
and it would, ſurely, be an inſtance of 
parental tenderneſs in him to introduce 
ſome friend to her, who, being her equal 
in ſituation, might contribute to her hap- 
pineſs, by ſharing her pleaſures. Another 
man might be miſtaken in the lady, but 
even to ſuppoſe the moſt improbable event, 
that he was, there could be no harm 
done, for when Emily was in her com- 
pany, he ſhould always be with her. Full 
of theſe deluſions, all of them well worthy 
an experienced rake in his noviciate of” 
wiſdom, he went home, and ordered Emily 
the next day to prepare for an airing : in 

I | their 


. 1 


itheir way, he told her, that he was going 
to introduce her to a lady who highly 
merited her reſpect and eſteem; that ſhe 
was a woman of fortune and character,; 
and as he wiſhed to rank her in the num- 
ber of Emily's friends, that he deſired ſhe 
would pay her every kind of attention. 


Emily, with the natural flexibility of an 
amiable diſpoſition, expreſſed her earneſt 
deſire toſhew her partiality to Sir Edward's 
triend. They arrived at the houſe, ſent 
up their names, and were received by the 
lady, and her companion, whom Sir Ed- 
ward had met at the Opera, Sir Edward 
preſented Emily to the lady: « Give me 
leave, madam, to preſent to you my 
daughter, who will be happy to acknow- 
*« ledge, and to improve by the example 
«of your virtues and your accompliſh- 


& ments.” 


WF * 
« ments.“ The lady coloured and trem 
bled; her companion ſtared, and could 


hardly ſmother a ſmile at Sir Edward's- 
ſingular and ardent addreſs. The former, 
however, returned his compliment with 
great politeneſs ; and after they were all: 
ſeated, ſhe aſked, with an abrupt narvere,. 
to what very fortunate circumſtance ſhe 
was indebted for the honour of this viſit? 
Sir Edward reminded her of the obligation. 
which he had contracted, by her very ele- 
ant converſation at the Opera; he was 
ſo infinitely charmed, as well as inſtructed, 
by her that evening, that he could not reſiſt 
promoting the happineſs of his daughter, 
by an introduction to ſo delightful an ac- 
quaintance; that, though he could not but 
ſenſibly feel himſelf intereſted in this viſit, 
yet he hoped the lady would not aſeribe it 
entire] y 
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entirely to motives of curioſity, or ſelf. 
love. He profeſſed to have heard ſo much 
of her high character, her various accom- 
pliſhments, her ſtation in the world, her 


exemplary diſpoſition, and -her convivial 
charms, that it was his higheſt ambition 
to introduce her to his family. The 
lady, with ſome reſerve, civilly acknow- 
ledged his attention, but told him that he 
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knew very little of her, and therefore he 


r. 


ſpoke from a romantic imagination, not 
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from an approved judgment; that Miſs 
Bryant's ſupremacy, in female excellence, 
muſt render it an honour to every one to 
be ranked in the circle of her friends; but 
that Sir Edward muſt know, with how 


little propriety any intercourſe could take 


place between the two houſes, without an 
invitation from Lady Bryant. For this 
ſuggeſtion, 


11 9s J 


ſuggeſtion, Sir Edward was not prepared; 

he however aſſured her, that Lady Bryant 

had ever cheerfully received, and cordially 
entertained, all the friends he had intro- 

duced; he therefore hoped that, when an 
invitation came from the three, the lady 
would forget the ſhortneſs of their ac- 
quaintance, and honour them with the 
pleaſure of her company, The lady bow- 
ed. Sir Edward then animated the con- 
verſation by the lively ſallies of which he 
was ſo much maſter. Emily contributed 
very highly to entertain them; and the 


wit of the lady was brillianey itſelf. They 


ſat three hours, during this eccentric viſit, 
and then took their leave, equally charmed 
with each other. On their arrival at 
home, Sir Edward and Emily related to 
Lady Bryant, where they had been : they 

beſtowed 
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beſtowed ſuch high, encomiums on the 
ſtranger, that her ladyſhip's curioſity was 
much- excited ; but ſhe told them how 
ſtrange ſhe deemed the manner in which 
Sir Edward had, as ſhe termed it, ſmuggled 
an acquaintance with her. Sir-Edward was 
earneſt to have it cemented {till ſtronger ; 


he took care not to praiſe her perſonal 


- charms, but ſhrewdly left that to Emily, 


who, ever frank and- generous, extolled 


them with all the ardour of a lover. A 


ſudden: thought. glanced into Lady Bry- 


ant's mind; this beauty might, perhaps, 


make a powerful rival to Emily: the idea 
delighted her, and ſhe confirmed Sir Ed- 
ward's deſign of inviting her, without any 
further inquiries into the impropriety of 
ſuch a ſtep. Without delay, therefore, ſhe 
took Emily, and the next morning called 


upon 


== 
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upon the lady, who received her with 
cordiality and politeneſs. Lady Bryant 
ſought, in every acquaintance, for nothing 
but the merely agreeable qualities which 
are the effects of eaſe and a mild diſpo- 
ſition : much, therefore,” of the lady's 


brilliant vivacity ſhe did not underſtand ; 


and that part of it, which reached her, ſhe 


hardly enjoyed: wit was quite an exotic 
to Lady Bryant's mind. The converſa- 
tion was ſupported by Emily and the lady, 
but often interrupted by Lady Bryant, 
while her daughter was ſpeaking, in order 
to quaſh the beauties of a ſenſible declara- 
tion, or to diſappoint the intention of a 
lively remark. During Emily's ſpeeches, 
her ladyſhip was ſeen biting her lips, and 


colouring with anguiſh, at the ſuperior 


eloquence, the graceful manners, and the. 
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irreſiſtable attractions, which ſhone in her 
daughter. She remained perdue, till ſhe 
could ſummon a ſpeech which might put 


down Emily, and deprive her of the praiſe 
the might fo juſtly claim by the luſtre of 


her accompliſhments and the ſolidity of 


her virtues, 


When they took their leave, the ſtranger 
declined fixing a day to dine with her 
ladyſhip ; but promiſed to take the earlieſt 
opportunity of waiting on them, to return 


the viſit with which ſhe had been ho- 


noured. 


With a dignity natural in thoſe who 


- think themſelves inferior to the great, and 


yet diſdain an unbecoming ſervility, ſhe 


deferred calling on Lady Bryant for ſome 
time; but, about a fortnight after the viſit, 


ſhe drove to Sir Edward's, who was then 
ö out, 
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out, and being admitted, ſhe found Miſs 
Bryant with Lady Lucy Veer, who had 
been with her an hour, and had given 
her a full account of her new acquaint- 
ance. - The lady had not been ſeated ten 
minutes before Bruce entered and an- 
nounced: Lord Warynton and Lord Spel- 
man; the three, at their entrance, in- 


ſtantly recognized — Miſs Meredyth ! 
The conſternation was tolerably re- 


ciprocal ; Lord Spelman looked with 
wonder at Miſs Meredyth and at Miß 
Bryant, Bruce was fixed in aſtoniſhment, 
and could not move from the door at 
which he had announced their lordſhips. 
Lord Warynton's mouth was irretrievably 
open. Miſs Meredyth betrayed violent 
agitations ; a fluſh of red was ſucceeded 
by a pallid hue, and that ſenſibility which 
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neither her errors, her habits, nor her 


proſperity could deſtroy, brought the 
tears of anguiſh into thoſe lovely eyes, 
which had ſo often miſled the wosld as 
well as- herſelf. She eagerly ſeized the 
firſt opportunity to withdraw, and extricate 
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and auk ward ſituation they were in : ſhe 
aroſe, and hoping to have the honour of 


again ſeeing her ſoon, without at all no- 


ticing Lord Speiman, ſhe requeſted Bruce 


to call her ſervants, and retired followed 
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by Lord Warynton. The diſcovery was 


looked upon as an effuſion of generoſity 
in Lady Lucy Veer, and Miſs Bryant was 
near embracing her in rapture. Bruce, 
who heard it all, worſhipped Lady Veer 
as the divinity of friendſhip. When Miſs 
Meredyth was departedy Lord Spelman, 


Ve. 
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with a look of anxiety and horror, aſked 
the ladies, What all this meant?” He 
then began to recover himſelf a little, and 
enquired, © If they were well informed of 
« the lady who had juſt left them? Lady 
Lucy Veer, with a continuation of ſoli- 
citous kindneſs, told him that her ſur- 
prize, when ſhe heard of Miſs Bryant's 
new acquaintance, was not leſs than his 
lordfthip's.: ſhe then recounted the hiſtory 
of Sir Edward's folly, and told him that 
Lady Bryant knew nothing of Miſs 
Meredyth's real character. She. rallied 
Lord Spelman upon the former report of _ 
his attachment to Miſs Meredyth, and 
Lady Bryant then made her appearance, 
ſoon after Miſs Meredyth was gone: ſhe 
was aſtoniſhed at the account of her 
viſitor, and expreſſed herſelf half angry 
H 3 with 
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with Emily for letting her go in that ab- 
rupt way. She began contriving methods 
for promoting a union between Emily and 
Miſs Meredyth, that Emily, being ſeen 
with her frequently, unaccompanied by 
Lady Bryant, her reputation might be 
{kitfully and ſucceſsfuily tarniſhed : ſhe 
enquired if the preſent company (Lady 
Lucy Veer and Lord Spelman) were very 
well informed of what they ſo readily 
aſſerted ; people's characters were eaſily 
ruined; and Sir Edward, though he had 
formerly been a gay man, had never given 
her reaſon to think he had flighted her, | 
ſince their marriage, by an attention to 
other women : ſhe felt, ſhe really felt, for 
the wrongs Miſs Meredyth muſt ſuffer, if 
her principles were virtuous, and the re- 
ports now circulating were unfounded ; 

ſhe 


1031 
ſhe had ſo high an idea of the duties due 
from a hoſteſs to her gueſts, that ſhe could 
not think of giving her up on the mere 
ſurmiſes of perſons who hardly knew her; 
and, at the ſame time that ſhe was in- 
finitely alive to the claims of Sir Edward's 
friends, ſhe deemed it unfair to aſperſe 
them in their abſence. Nothing but the 
clamorous oppoſition of Lady Veer and 
Lord Spelman, would have deterred 
Lady Bryant from continuing Emiiy's 
intimacy with Mifs Meredyth; but the 
accounts they gave of her were ſo au- 
thentic, and the proofs of her manner of 
life ſo unqueſtionable, that ſhe was com- 
pelled to deſiſt, and to facrifice her own 
exquiſite treachery to her own ſafety. 

When Sir .Edward returned, and was 
told the ſtory, the laugh raiſed by his 

H 4 credulity 
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credulity and folly was revived. Lord 
Spelman, - at whom he had frequently 
ſneered with all that pragmatical affecta- 
tion of ſuperiority, ſo predominant in the 
Charlatans, who know nothing but—— 
the world, gladly graſped ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of detecting the weakneſs which 
betrayed Sir Edward into fo groſs a miſ- 
take: but he who was ſo fond of rallying 
others, could ill bear ridicule himſelf ; he 
had exhibited his folly in it's proper co- 
| lours, and was ſtung with ſhame at the 
diſcovery. To add to the mortification, 
Lord Warynton returned foon after him ; 


he was ſucceeded by Harwal and Evelyne; 
and the difficulties of reſtraining their 


mirth were hardly conquered by their po- 
liteneſs. Sir Edward grew warm, and re- 
tired; he ſelt the truth, that ſince, when 

3 he 
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he is deceived, there is no dupe gulled ſo 


groſsly as a pretended man of the world, 
no one is more generally or deſervedly - 
laughed at; he is deprived of what he 


moſt valued, and what he has obtained at 


a dear rate, a reputation for inſight into 


artifice and depravity; and thoſe who 
deny his fame, 
„ Rob him of that which not enriches them, 
« And makes him poor indeed !” 


The kindneſs of Lady Lucy Veer, who 
had revealed the character of Miſs Mere- 


dyth, made a deep impreſſion upon Emily: 
it was ſuddenly ſucceeded by daily exertions 


of ſuch prodigal friendſhip, that Emily was 
at a loſs to repay the obligations; her houſe, 
her friends, her amuſements, were all haſtily 
forſaken to attach herſelf to Miſs Bryant; 
ſhe watched every wiſh that the latter 
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could form, to gratify it in ſome manner 
more engaging than other people.. Lady 
Bryant's jealouſy was perceived, and com- 
bated; Sir Edward's ſupercilious ſneers 
were diſapproved, and received coldly ; 
Emily was ſet free from the cell to which 
ſhe had been allured by inſidious pro- 
fuſion, and confined by mean and ſuſpi- 
cious envy, Their mutual partiality was 
every where obſerved, and proofs of it's 
increaſing fervour ere conſtantly di 
played in various efforts to deſtroy their 
union. Such wretched deſigns proved 
conſtantly abortive; Emily and Lady 
Veer ſtill remained an example of pure 
and diſintereſted regard, 

The laſt proof of conſtancy and reli- 
:ance was given by Miſs Bryant. She 
"conſulted with Bruce upon the probable 
I.. advantages 


* 
adrantages which they might both derive 
from Lady Lucy's friendſhip : Bruce, all 


rapture at her kindneſs, recommended a 


communication of their important de- 


ſigns; and Emily divulged the ſecret with 


implicit confidence. Lady Lucy poured 
forth a freſh torrent of proteſtation ; No- 
« thing could add to the felicity of attach- 
* ment, but opportunities to prove it; 
« time was all ſhe wanted to demonſtrate 
cher affection for Emily: could ſhe but 
6 promote this great buſineſs, it ſhould 
« be her firſt wiſh, and her principal 
« ſtudy; her ſecrecy was equal to her 
* cordiality, and that could not be ex- 
« celled: the little trifles which bad 
« evinced her regard, and which Miſs 
* Bryant was pleaſed fo highly to eſtimate, 
« were as nothing in her own mind; ſhe 

« wiſhed 
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<« wiſhed for every opportunity, great and 
« ſmall, to: teſtify, and to juſtify, her 
s efteem for Emily; and never, never, 
« ſhould that day come, which ſhould 
« decreaſe her partiality, or cool her ar- 
% dour.” Theſe fervid declarations were 
followed, during many days, by ſtrenuous 
endeavours to aſſiſt her, and ingenious 
inventions to entertain her ; ſhe appeared. 
to ſympathiſe in every ſorrow with the 
utmoſt delicacy of friendſhip, and to ſhare 
every pleaſure with the utmoſt liberality of 
contribution. | | 
But it has been remarked by people 
who qualify themſelves for ſuch diſco- 
veries, by profeſſions of friendſhip, as well 
as of diſcernment, that friendſhip between. 
women cannot ſubſiſt; that there is a 
petty jealouſy, and a fickle diſpoſition, 
which 
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- which deſtroys a union, ſupported by the 
male ſex with cordial firmneſs and in- 
variable dignity, It is not within the 


province of this work to enter upon ſo 
tedious perhaps fo unneceſlary a diſcuſ- 
ſion : the example of Lady Lucy Veer 
is but a ſingle inſtance; haſty attach- 
ment and childiſh irreſolution are of no 
ſex, 


It was a diſtinguiſhing trait in the cha- 
racter of this woman, to form intimacies 
with the utmoſt ardour, to laviſh obliga- 
tions with the moſt lofty profuſion, and 
then ſuddenly to deſert the object of her 
fondneſs, and to ſhrink from the ſociety 
ſhe had craftily ſought, as ſoon as their 
hopes and fears were made dependant upon 


her pleaſure. She had thus entangled and 
duped a variety of acquaintance : ſhe 


drew, 


erb 9 


drew, from ſome few, tears of anguiſh at 
the unaccountable loſs of her regard; but 
to many more, and indeed theſe were the 
ſenſible part of her victims, ſhe afforded 
ample ſcope for ridicule and contempt, 
There were ſome among them, merely 
amiable, to whom this game of friendſhip 
had been ſeriouſly pernicious ; for, relying 
on her precarious proteſtations, they had 
reſigned all other companions to cultivate 
her ſociety : enraptured with her genero- 
ſity, charmed with her converſation, and 
dazzled with her rank, they had gradually 
relinquiſhed the attention of their former 
companions, and dedicated - the whole of 
their time to friendſhip and Lady Veer : 
when the variable weather of her mind 
produced thoſe clouds and vapours which 
deſtroyed the union, they found themſelves 
I deſtitute 


1 

deſtitute of ſociety, incommoded by having 
adopted her reſentments, and left by this 
frivolous and contemptible woman, to la- 
ment the folly of a cordial attachment“. 

Her ladyſhip's perpetual approbation of 
Emily's conduct, in every action, had 
urged her to beſtow great praiſe upon her 
encouragement of Bruce: ſhe told her 
frequently, that no one could, like him, 
be worthy her regard; he was a lover 


* A female writer, whoſe elegant compoſitions have 
been received with juſt and uncommon applauſe, has, 
. among many other remarks, which ſhew an intimate 
knowledge of the human mind, furniſhed me with one 
very applicable to the preſent narrative: « Delicacy, 
« like taſte, can only partially be taught, and will 
always be ſuperficial and erring where it is not innate. 
« Thoſe wrongs which, though too trifling to reſent, 
e are too humiliating to be borne, ſpeech can convey no 
« idea of: the ſoul muſt feel, or the N can 
* never comprehend them.“ | 


®CECc1L1A, Book VIII. chap. i. 
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who would have purſued her through 


every danger, whether elated by ſucceſs, 
or depreſſed by diſappointment ; he knew, 


ſo well, how to make every ſituation ſub. 


ſervient and advantageous to his paſſion, 


and how to purſue the intricate roads 
which lead to ſucceſs in a private mar- 
riage. 

Such knowledge, and ſuch perſever- 
ance, might well conſtitute a lover worthy 
of Emily: Lady Veer was the rather in- 
duced to applaud her reſolute adherence 
to Bruce's regard, as ſhe herſelf, in the 
early part of her life, had run away with 
a man very much her inferior, of whom 
ſhe grew tired in three months, and ſhe 
in vain wiſhed for death, very kindly to 
procure her a divorce, | ; 

In the midſt of theſe good offices, when 

Emily 


WMS 


Emily was cheriſhing the moſt ſanguine 


expectations from that regard which might 
have deceived a much wiſer and more 
experienced perſon ; when her credulity 
was worked up to the moſt romantic 
pitch, which Bruce, in his idolatry for 
friendſhip, always promoted ; ſhe found 
Lady Veer's viſits gradually decreaſe, and 
a ſtudied coldneſs in her behaviour when 
they met, which ſurpriſed and ſhocked 
her. To two ladies, who called upon Lady 
Bryant one morning, Emily mentioned 
Lady Veer, as a woman poſſeſſing the 
nobleſt virtues, united with the moſt po- 
liſhed politeneſs. One of them ſtrenuouſly 
denied the aſſertion : ©* She is a child, a 
« thing made up of empty whims and falſe 
« elegance ; there is ſomething alluring in 
© her deportment, and certainly a very 
Vor. IV. 1 & great 
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ee great profuſion in her mode of gaining 
* friendſhips, for it almaſt amounts to 
« her perfidy in breaking them.” The 
other lady joined her friend: The ya. 
„ nity and love of influence, which in- 
„ duces Lady Veer to attach fo many 
“ people to her heart, are not proof 
* againſt that caprice which would diſ- 
&« grace a cradle: perpetual change is her 
« darling propenſity, and all her new 
« acquaintance are loved merely becauſe 
« they are new.” Emily was irritated: 
ſhe had written, the preceding day, to 
Lady Lucy Veer, to ſay ſhe would dine 


with her, and ſhe had, in idea, received a 


kind anſwer. Bruce then occurred to 
her: © Had he been here,“ ſhe thought, 
<« he would have juſtly purſued theſe un- 


* friendly women with every acrimony of 


+ be vengeance. 
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« yengeance.—I am ſurpriſed, ladies, 
cc to hear you thus deſcribe a perſon, whom 
«every body values. Indeed it is not 
« womanly !'” One of them ſmiled: 
« When you have known her truly for 
u three days, madam, you will juſtify our 
« opinion: we were, formerly, as credu- 
« lous as you; but have been ſo often of- 
« fended by petty affronts from the baby 
« we condemn, that we-think it no longer 
« yorth while to riſk our comfort, or our 
« temper, by an acquaintance with Lady 
% Veer: we were like the man in the 

« epigram z Te 

„We loy'd her, amiable and kind, 
« And pledg'd her an eternal vowz 
46 So alter'd are her face and mind, 
6 *Twere perjury to love her now. 

A ſervant juſt then brought in a letter 
to Miſs Bryant; ſhe opened it, and 
I 2 found 


1 16 1 
found it was a meſſage from Lady Lucy 
Veer; who, too mutable to perſiſt in an 


opinion, and too indolent to recal it her- 
ſelf, had arrogantly ordered her female 
companion to write the following lines to 
Miſs Bryant: 
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« Madam, 

. « LADY Lucy Veer's compliments to 
« Miſs Bryant, requeſts that ſhe will put 
« off her viſit till ſome other opportunity, 
& as it is impoſſible for her to receive her 
hs to- day: had ſhe been able, ſhe would 
© have told her why, but is at preſent too 
e much engaged. I am, madam, with 
« the moſt conſummate obedience, and 

& the moſt incredible ſincerity, 


« Your faithful and careful, &c. 


«KATE BEARALL SMOOTHLY.” 


Such 
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Such a letter, from the dependant of 
Lady Veer, froze the heart of poor Miſs 
Bryant. She coloured with indignation 
and diſappointment: * Indeed, ladies, I 
beg your pardon; I relied too much 
« upon the tender and deſigning ſolicitude 
« of Lady Lucy: here is a letter which 


* confirms your character of her, and I 
« can only apologize, in this imperfect 
“manner, for my rudeneſs in contradict- 
© ing you.“ The ladies laughed. One 
of them, who ſaw her chagrin, addreſſed 
her in reply: Why ſhould you be hurt 
« at ſuch treatment from a woman who 
e is not worth your notice? All this is 
« the effect, not of malignity, but of 
* petty power, which, anxious to ſhew 
< it's weight, exerts itſelf in frivolous ſal- 
(lies and capricious efforts: leave ſuch 
I 3 ſhadows 
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16 ſhadows of humanity out of the cata- 
e Jogue of your friends; and be not angry, 
te if, becauſe you are a little blind, you 
ec have, in the wide proſpect of the world, 
< miſtaken a ſhade for a ſubſtance, This 
« full-grown infant of five feet will again 
change, and again invite you: then 
« poſlcſs and eſtabliſh a ſenſe of your own 
&« dignity ; and do not, becauſe ſhe may 
te be. at preſent more opulent, or more 
independent than yourſelf, do not ſuffer 
66 your conſcious ſuperiority to dwindle 
« to her level.” 
The ladies took their leave, and left 
Emily to the moſt keen and corroding 
reflections. All her reaſon and reſolution 
could ſcarcely get the better of this ſtroke. 


She contemplated the attachment of Lady 
Veer, in all it's different ſtages, and 


found, 


(_ 29 ] 


found, upon a retroſpect, nothing but 
unequalled generoſity and noble perſever- 
ance, which had exiſted invariably till 
within three weeks. Lady Veer had en- 
couraged her to expect an ever- living re- 
gard, and had drawn from Emily a ſecret 
of the moſt important nature, by a fond 
and ſoothing behaviour; after which, ſhe 
had now left her with baſe and unfeeling 
treachery. 

In her conduct to Emily, Lady Veer 
had blended ſome additional motives with 
her exhibition of caprice. By the paltry 
deſertion of a tender companion, whoſe 
fondneſs and gratitude were uncommonly 
fervid, ſhe intended to make Emily feel 
her own dependance upon ſo kind a friend: 
that wretched luſt of power, which in 
public life ſo often leads to the commiſſion 

I 4 of 
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of perkidy y and TT was in nds life 
a leading trait in the character of this plau- 
ſible woman; it was, perhaps, the only 
inclination to which ſhe was conſtant, the 
only depravity in which ſhe was uniform. 
Through all her ſpecious ſhew of regard 
to her credulous friends, it was her cuſ- 
tom to lead th:m on with a fine- baited de- 
lay*, and then drop them ſuddenly, that 
they might regret the bounties which ſhe 
no longer conferred, and lament the 
imaginary charms of her converſation. 

From trivial cauſes, however, the great - 
eſt advantages are often derived. When 
Bruce heard of Lady Lucy Veer, he was 
half furious; he raved againſt the abuſe 
of friendſhip in the higheſt terms, and 
even went ſo far as to declare he would 


Merry Wives of Windſor, Act II. 
never 
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never be a friend again Emily was 
pleaſed to hear ſuch a renunciation of his 
little madneſs; ſhe took this opportunity 
of pointing out to him the ill effects of his 
partiality to many people; how he had 
expoſed himſelf by his enthuſiaſm, and 
provoked many ſneers at what he deemed 


ſo ſacred. Love, the moſt powerful of all 


the paſſions, now ſhewed itſelf in Bruce 
by an effect entirely new; it re&ified his 
judgment, He acknowledged his errors 
very readily; and, by the ſkill of his 
miſtreſs, he became for ſome minutes 
a violent declaimer againſt credulous 
friendſhip : 

« Thus pencils can, by one light touch, reſtore 

« Smiles to that chang'd face that wept before; 
„ With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, . 

« As fancy frames for fancy to purſue . 

* Dryden's Aſtra Redux. 
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Bruce almoſt reſolved to admit dil. 


cretion to influence his attachments, and 
to forget the dreams which had hitherto 
haunted his diſtempered imagination : he 
took Emily's hand; © I will burn all my 
« amicable reliques Four reliques !” 
« —— Certainly; I have got three boxes 
« full! I will deſtroy them all, the day you 
he. make me happy. What ſhall I ſay to 
« induce you to haſten that time? —— 

4 Bruce, I will be fincere with you: im- 
ce patient as I am of controul, ſenſible as 


“J am of your excellence, your paſſion, 
« and your fidelity; though I am grate- 
« ful, even to doteage, for your efforts to 
« gain and preſerve my partiality; yet 
« ſomething alarms that delicacy I wiſh 
4e to keep, as your wife, at the idea of 
«* /ealing a marriage, Think not that I am- 

« Jeſs 
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« jeſs affected by your paſſion, or leſs 
« ready to acknowledge my regard for 
< you; you have proved your fondneſs by 
„ ſuch an exertion, that the moſt love- 
« ſick girl, haunted by all the phantoms 
« of romance, would have ſelected your 
e ardour as the teſt, and your {kill as the 
« ſupport of love: I am your's, and never 
vill indeed I never can, beſtow a heart 
„ otherwiſe, which I have already given 
« to you. You cannot, therefore, doubt 
« my love; you can as little doubt my 
« reſolution, for you have ſeen my con- 
« ſtancy already difplayed, I may ſay, 
« like your own: I ſcruple not to tell 
« you, that my partiality for Bruce aroſe 
&« from ſomething nobler than love, and 
« ſtronger than admiration ; the qualities 
« of your mind enriched the virtues of 

« your 
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10 your heart, and a certain ſympathy of 
« foul won my confidence, and determined 
" my choice. I have never been one of 
de thoſe ſilly votaries to inclination, who 
« are ſanguine in their expectations of 
“ happineſs, haſty in their reliance, or 
6 capricious in their attachments; yet [I 
« confeſs my ſentiments without eager- 
« neſs, and without ſhame. If I ſhrink 
ac from the idea of being united to you by 
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ie ſcruples, ſince they ariſe from a ſenſe of 
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4c your honour, as well as my own : while 
« I continue to reſpect the one, I muſt 


<« preſerve the other inviolable.“ 

There was a luſtre and a purity in the 
objections of Miſs Bryant, which excited 
Bruce's approbation more than it could 
have been raiſed by the eaſieſt credulity, 

or 
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or the moſt laviſh endearment. The wo- 
man who could praiſe enthuſiaſm, and yet 
preſerve propriety with ſuch a nice ſenſe 
of decorum, muſt ſhine even more as a 
wife than as a miſtreſs. The ſame pro- 


feſſions which repulſed his advances, in- 
creaſed his impatience to call her his; and 


the aſſurances. which ſhe had given him of 
perpetual conſtancy, left him no room to 
doubt her being ſincere. Of jealouſy, in- 
deed, Bruce had not the leaſt particle in 
his compoſition ; his nature was, of all 
propenſities, the leaſt inclining to ſuſpi- 
cion; he knew too well the ſelfiſhneſs. of 
that paſſion ; , and even, if ſo inclined, 
would ſoon have diſcovered the truth of 
Rochefaucauld's aſſertion, © Il y a dans 
“la jalouſie plus d'amour propre que 


&« d'amour.“ 


He 
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Fe did not fail, however, to lay much 
Kreſs upon the claim he had to her im- 
plicit reliance on his honour, and, in ſome 
reſpects, to her acquieſcence with his 
wiſhes; he had forgotten his ſtation in 
life, he had neglected his family and 
friends, he had ſubmitted to the perform- 
ance of ſervile offices, and to all the in- 
conveniences, diſreſpect, and tyranny, in- 
eident to the ſituation of a ſervant, Theſe 
ought to be conſidered, and could only 
be recompenſed by a temerity in Emily, 
ſomewhat ſimilar, if not equally exceſſive. 
He added many more motives, ſome ſpe- 
cious and ſome ſolid ; all which Emily 
heard with patience, and at laſt, with the 
requiſition of more time to conſider, ad- 

mitted with readineſs. 
The enſuing morning was the anniver- 
ſary 
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ſary of Miſs Bryant's birth: the may be 
ſuppoſed, by a poet, to look better on that 
day than on any other ; but it was ſuffi 
cient for her lover that ſhe looked as well. 
Sir Edward gave a ſplendid entertainment, 
which Lady Bryant would gladly have 
omitted ; and Emily ſhone the heroine of 
the day. In the evening there was a ball. 

Among the ſervants, there was a very 


hoſpitable and plenteous ſcene of feſtivity; 


many of their friends were permitted to 
ſhare the regale, and the houſe was one 


entire ſcene of revel and jollity, Bruce, 


to whom this day was the moſt ſacred 
feaſt noted in the regiſter of love, was in 
rapture the whole time, He managed to 
preſide at the circulation of the glaſs 
among his companions ; he gave ſenti- 
ments, ſolicited toaſts from the reſt, and 

ſtrained 
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ſtrained every faculty to promote mirth 
and indulgence. An alarming accident, 
however, diſcompoſed this ſocial convi- 
viality : late in the night, or rather early 
in the morning, the ſervants were all a 
little elevated; and Bruce, not leſs ſo than 
the reſt, was contradicted in ſome aſſertion, 
reſpecting Emily's beauty and fame, by 
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4 lie was given to Bruce, whoſe natural 
| ſpirit and dignity revolted at ſuch treat- 
ment from his inferior ; he was going to- 
collar him, when the ſervant, who was a 
ſturdy fellow, ſnatched up a chair, and 
felled Bruce to the ground, where he lay 


ſenſeleſs; and as a ſharp corner of it had 


19 perforated his ſkull, the blood ſtreamed 
N 1 from it in abundance. The company 
4 were not to be diſturbed by this fray, and 

1 888 therefore 
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therefore Bruce was carried to bed with - 
out the event being at all made known. 
The man who aſſaulted him was ſecured, 
and a ſurgeon was ſent for who admini- 
ſtered proper remedies, and gave ſome 
hopes that a recovery might take place, 
though, perhaps, not ſo ſpeedy as could be 
wiſhed. | | 

When the aſſembly broke up, the affair 
was mentioned to Lady Bryant and Sir 
Edward; the former of whom expreſſed, 
and really felt, for very obvious reaſons, 


much fear of Bruce's danger, Emily was 


not in the room when it was related; fo 
that Lady Bryant, to prevent her revealing 
her own ſituation by involuntary excla- 
mations of ſurpriſe and auguiſh, went and 
imparted it to her as gently as ſhe could. 
Her terrors were exceſſive ; Lad y Bryant 

Vol. IV, K expected 
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expected her to faint every moment, and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe could 
prevail on her to retire to bed. Emily had 
no reſt; the conſciouſneſs of having drawn 
Bruce into this lamentable ſtate by her 
own unreaſonable deſire to ſee proofs of 
his affection, which ſhould amount to 
more than mere proteſtation, ſtung her 


with the moſt poignant remorſe : ſhe had 
every reaſon, from what ſhe heard in the 


houſe, to ſuppoſe he was in great danger; ; 
and, if that was the caſe, how ſhould ſhe 


at? Would it be right to ſend to his 
friends ? Certainly not, without his per- 
miſſion. If ſhe did not, he might die 
without proper aſſiſtance, for his ſtation 
would perhaps cool the ardour, and leiſen 


the diligence, of his medical attendants. 


The thought of his dying i in this ſtate, 
Without 
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without the utmoſt care, and without the 
beſt advice that could be procured, fhocked 
her to ſo violent a degree, that, when 
ſhe went to bed, ſhe was in a high fever. 
Had her friends known. the whole of her 
ideas, they might perhaps have thought 
her a little diſtracted, How could: ſhe fee 
Bruce ? was the firſt contemplation of her 
mind: it was impoflible to ſee him in the 
day time, without ſuch a vifit being, but 
too particular, and it would be noticed by 
the whole family. Would it ſhe aſked 
herſelf many times would it be very raſh 
and unbecoming to dreſs herſelf, and go 
to him juſt to enquire how he did? It 
was impoſlible! Security, propriety; every 
proper ſentiment, forbade it: but yet, as 
no one might diſcover the action, and as 
ſhe herſelf knew the motive to ariſe from 
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the pureſt gratitude, and the moſt laudable 
humanity, it could not be ſo criminal. 
She recollected again; ſhe thought of 
Bruce's wounds, his danger, his reflec- 
tions on her for not receiving his firſt pro- 
feſſions of regard with more tenderneſs, 
and more reliance upon them ; his grief 
at not being able to ſec her in this dread- 
ful ſtate; all theſe conſiderations ſtruck 


very forcibly upon her mind, and almoſt 


convinced her that ſhe might, without 
danger, viſit him alone at that late hour. 
She roſe, trembling and impatient ; ſhe 
was half dreſſed by the light which burnt 


in her chamber, when her terror and diſ- 


treſs overcame ber, and ſhe fell lifeleſs 
upon the bed. When ſhe recovered, the 
wretched ſituation of Bruce burſt upon 


ber mind with all it's horrors; but ſhe 


LES! $ 7 could 


k 


could not proſecute her firſt intention of 


going to him: a high ſenſe of delicacy 
and fame terrified her from purſuing it, 
and ſhe returned to bed in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs and miſery. 

In a few days, however, ſhe had the 
infinite ſatisfaction of hearing that Bruce 
was better. Lady Bryant ſoothed her 
ſufferings with the utmoſt tenderneſs, and 
ordered ſuch exceſſive care to be taken of 
Bruce, that her ladyſhip was extolled in 
the houſe as a pattern of generoſity. As 
ſoon as he could with propriety be ſeen, 
Lady Bryan took Emily, and they paid 
him a viſit: her ladyſhip, without hinting 
at her knowledge of their attachment, be- 
| haved with great kindneſs, aſſuring Bruce 
of every aſſiſtance he could poſſibly need: 
In three weeks he was quite recovered; 
gk K 3 and 
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and at their firſt interview, Emily, as a 
recompence for his ſufferings, allowed 
him to fix the Thurſday following for the 
completion of his utmoſt wiſhes. 

A viſit from Sir Stately Perfect afforded 
Emily ſome entertainment. He gave her 
an account of the manner in which Sir 
Stephen and Lady Bruce continued to 
live. She learned that the former was 
ſunk, from the character of a daring pro- 
fligate, to the ſituation of a meek, ſneaking 
huſband, who never dared to contradict 
Lady Bruce, and was the victim of her 
deſpotic ſway, Emily cenſured the diſ- 
proportion of their ages in that marriage; 
but Sir Stately defended the prudence of 
the match, with the moſt ſolemn inanity 
of argument. He then took an. oppor- 
tunity to talk over bis um merits, bis 
: x own 
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wn acquaintance, and his own affairs, 
in the uſual (train of ſelf-conceit. Emily 
would have left them, but knew it would 
difpleaſe Sir Edward. 

During Sir Stately's viſit, Mr. Temple 
called; who always ſhewed how much he 
deſpiſed him, by the moſt keen exertions 
of ſarcaſtic raillery. When he entered, 
Sir Edward was ſoliciting Sir Stately to 
get a few friends admitted to a fociety of 
ſome people, who had agreed weekly to 
meet and admire one another, and had 
called it the Unanimous CLußg. In 
praiſe of this club, Sir Stately was deſ- 
canting, when Temple entered. 

Sir 8. Our club, Sir, where I am al- 
ways in the chair, is envied by all the 
ſocieties, moral and literary: we aſſemble 
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in the moſt perfe& harmony, and ſcarcely 


ever admit caſual viſitors. 

Temple. Very prudent; fo that nobody 

can expoſe you but yourſelves, 

- Sir Ed. But do you, on no account, 

admit additional members ? . ö 
Sir S. Hardly ever: laſt week, indeed, 


we received Sir Paul Porphyry, the great 


_ x 

Sir Edw.. ne was he ny 
excepted = | 

: Sir S. Becauſe he made us a preſent of 
my buſt; He promiſes, in time, to finiſh 
the heads of all the members, that they 


may be handed down to poſterity. 4 


Temple. In propria perſona. Yes, he 
has agreed to furniſh the club with im- 


mortality ready made. 
Wa Sir 
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Sir Edu. Sir Paul never 3 E 
think, 


Templz. No, he has long vent. one of 
the UNaximous CLus. 4 


Sir S. Sir Edward, let me aſſure you, 
that his buſts, ſtatues, figures, and fig- 
ments, have conſtituted him a member of 
that auguſt body. 

Temple. And he is the member 0 
moſt of all members, truly and faithfully 
repreſents his conſtituents, = 
Sir Edw. My friend, Lord Warynton, 
wiſhes to prevail on you to introduce 
young Evelyne. 

Sir S. Why, no, not young avs 
—we won't have him, if you pleaſe; I 
have my reaſons — he never talks; I don't 
like him. Shs wide 


Sir Edw. He will 10 you edit; he 
is 
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is well read, knows the world, is not pre- 
ſuming, and is a good ſcholar. 
- Sir S. © A good ſcholar!” Dear Sir 
Edward, what ſignifies a good ſcholar ; 
they never know any thing worth know- 
ing—No, no, I am very partial to young 
Mr. Evelyne, very partial indeed; and 1 
love him too well to bring him into any 
ſociety I frequent. 

Sir Edw. I am forry you object to 
him; Evelyne wiſhes for your acquaint - 
ance, and wants to be introduced to this 


club. 


Sir S. I am ſure he wants to know me 
more intimately—-I am ſure he does: he 
reſpets me—he eſteems me. I have been 


very kind to him—l have given him many 
a bow, which he knows how to value: 
and, 28 I wiſh to oblige Lord Warynton, 


II 
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IM tell you—-Evelyne ſhall paſs the day 
at my houſe to-morrow; I'll fend for 
him, he ſhall dine with me. I ſhall have 
a brace of baronets, and ſome of the 


learned; there will be Profeſſor Tadpole, | 


and Dr. Crayfiſh : they will talk all day, 
and have long diſſertations, which every 
one will not underſtand ; ſo that Evelyne, 
doubtleſs, will go away proud of the ho- 
nour I have done him, 

Temple. Not he indeed; for I have often 
told him, that the day Sir Edward dined 
with you, he found no falt but what was 
in the ſoup: the attic was baniſhed, leſt 
there ſhould be too much wit; and the Eng- 
liſh, leſt * ſhould be too much Wine. 

Sir Edw. Pho Sir Stately, never 
mind Temple; you know him —— Pray, 
tell me, does your ſociety ever publiſh ? 

Temple. 
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Temple. Good Lord ! that you fhould 
imagine their ſociety ever publiſh . any 
thing but ſecrets! No, Sir Edward, you 
by no means ſeem to comprehend the na- 
ture of that inſtitution. It is a ſociety 
where they meet to worſhip themſelves in 
each other, as the Egyptians adored apes 
and crocodiles. In the courſe of the even- 
ing, each member clubs a miſtake : they 
immerſe every new-born notion in gob- 


| lets of wine; and, nick-naming their half- 


formed conceptions by the appellation of 
wit, they thus exhibit the private baptiſm 
of infant pleaſantry. | 
Sir S. Give me leave, Mr. T PI 
to ſpeak: there are people who do really 


find weight in my words, 
Temple. True, Sir Stately; you have 
auen mapy a weary eye „ i iet 


1 * Sir 


"VP 
* = 
* 


1 1 
Sir S. Sir Edward, I beg leave to ob- 


ſerve to you, that we never write any 
thing but of importance; we never for 
inſtance, compoſe rhymes, ' 7 

Temple. No; any body who knows Sir 
Stately, will never ſuſpect that he ſhould 
give ſuch a mortal ſtab to his — 


as to perpetrate poetry. | 
Sir $, Mr. Temple, I don't hear you 


I fay, Sir, I did not hear that laſt im- 
pertinent ſpeech—No, Sir, I did not hear 
it—T deſpiſed it properly,—Sir Edward, 
1 addreſs myſelf to you. We, Sir, the 
members of the Unanimous CLvus (ſs 
called becauſe we never differ in opinion) 
we, Sir, have ſkimmed the cream of every 
ſcience, 

Temple, And feed each other with 
whipt wiſdom; a diet perfectly ſuited 
#8 | 70 


14 ] 

to the weak digeſtion of every mem- 
ber. | | 185 
Sir &. Sir Edward, I don't hear him; 
and therefore I only deſpiſe him. I 
hope you have a higher reſpect for our 
ſociety ; in which, believe me, there are 
two members who have ſome /ittle claim 
to reſpect: there is J, for inſtance; and 
the immortal Mr. Pall, who praiſes every 
body, and pronounces panegyrics on all 
the members. We are looked upon as the 
two eyes of the ſociety, | 

Sir Edw. He is ſworn appraiſer to the 
club, 0 215 
Temple.” Les, I heard you both men- 
tioned the other day, with particular ap- 


plauſe, by a friend of mine; he ſaid one 
was a fool de jure, and the other a fool de 
fatto. . - - pap i 
ER i The 
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The laugh occaſioned by this ſpeech 
ſhocked Sir Stately ſo much, that he 
made his nod to the company, and re- 
tired. 

When I preſent to the reader theſe 
ſketches of character, and attempt to de- 


velope for their amuſement (I dare not 
ſay their inſtruction) the perplexed ca- 
prices and unexpoſed follies of mankind, 
I fincerely hope I ſhall not be deemed a 
petulant accuſer, or a ſurly ſatiriſt. The 
ſtudious indication of errors and faults 
certainly betrays a rancorous diſpoſition ; 
and one of the greateſt hiſtorians of any 
age has, in his immortal work, expreſsly 
ſaid “ The complaints of contemporar 

« writers, who deplore the increaſe o 
« luxury and depravation of manners, ar 

commonly expreſſive of their peculi 


© tem 
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= temper and fituation . My fincere 
wiſh is, never to be able to apply thoſe 
very forcible lines of Boileau (Sat. IX. A 
ſon Eſprit) to the readers of my preſent 
production: 


Rien rappaiſe un lecteur, toujours tremblant 
« d'effroi, 

De voir peindre en autrui ce qu'il remarque 
© en foi.” 


Thbe evening was paſſed, by Emily and 
her mother, in preparations for the en- 
ſuing day, which was appointed for her 
private marriage. She was delighted to 
perceive, that, ſince Lady” s Veer's per- 
fidy, Bruce had grown more moderate in 


His ſentinients of amicable intercourſe, and 
that it was not probable he would expoſe 
"himſelf again, The romantic wanderings 


* Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Na Chap. XXVII. 


_— of 
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of his mind had, indeed, generally been 
cauſed by ſome congenial diſcourſe or 
event which forcibly ſtruck him. Friend- 
ſhip, alone, was the ſubject on which he 
teſtified extravagant ideas; and as the be- 


liever, mentioned by Monteſquieu®, was 
orthodox or ſceptic, according to the ſtate 
of his health, ſo Bruce was rational or ab- 
ſurd, as his companions excited his good 


ſenſe or enthuſiaſm. 


®, +» +» +» + Je crois Piramortalite de Pame 
par ſemeſtre; mes opinions dependent abſolument de la 
conſtitution de mon corps: ſelon que J*ais plus, ou moins, 
d'eſprits animaux, que mon eſtomac digere bien ou mal, 
que Pair que je reſpire eſt ſubtil ou groſſier, que les 
viandes dont je me nourris ſont legeres, ou ſolides, je 
ſuis Spinoſiſte, Socinien, Catholique, Impie, ou Devot. 


V. MonTzsqQuizu Lettres Perſanes, LXXV. 
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Souvent c'eſt moins bon gout que pure vanite, 
Qui fait qu'on ne veut voir que des gens de merites 
On croiroit faire tort a ſa capacitẽ 
Si du monde vulgaire on recevoit viſite. 
Cependant, un eſprit ſolide, eclaire, droit, 
Du commerce des ſots fait faire un bon uſage; 
II les examine, il les voit, 
Comme on fait un mauyais ouvrage. 
Des defauts qu'il y trouve il cherche a profiter : 
Il n'eſt guere moins neceſſaire 
De voir ce qu'il faut èviter, 
Que de favoir ce qu'il faut faire. 


MADbAME DEsSHOULIERES» 


MIL received a letter from Lady 
Hyndley, who had lately married a 
Mr.Cleveland, mentioning that ſhe would, 
before. ſhe left town, do herſelf the plea- 
fure to take leave of Lady Bryant's fa- 

B+ a : = by. 
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mily. Upon enquiry of Sir Edward, who 
had heard of Mr. Cleveland, he was 
deſcribed as a man of large fortune, and 
great good ſenſe. 

At breakfaſt the next morning, the 
ſervant announced a Mr, Cleveland, who 
ſent up word that he waited upon Sir 
Edward Bryant, agreeable to his deſire. 
Lady Hyndley occurred to every body's 
mind, and the gentleman was introduced. 
A very genteel man, of about forty, made 
his appearance, and was cordially received. 
Inquiries were made after Lady Hyndley, 
to which he replied, that the was perfectly | 
well, and he brought a meſſage from her, 
that ſhe intended taking an opportunity, 
that morning, to call on Lady Bryant. 
Sir Edward, Lady Bryant, Emily, and | 
Mr. Bryant, were preſent. The conver- 


L 2 ſation 
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fation then became general; and, as their 


i 
Eg 
£1 

5 


new acquaintance revealed his character, 
they found him to be a man who poſſeſſed 
uncommon talents, profound and exten- 
ſive learning, infinite wit, and elegant 
its manners. | 

He ſat above an hour, and ſeemed 
frequently going to addreſs Sir Edward 
very earneſtly : the latter always inter- 
rupted him by ſome new hint, which 
- furniſhed the ſtranger with an opportunity 
to diſplay, or rather incited him to pro- 
duce, additional proofs of his ſuperior 
ſenſe. Every one was pleaſed with Lady 
 Hyndlry's choice of an huſband; and 


Emily gratified her own generous diſ- 
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poſition with the agreeable idea, that ſuch 


a companion muſt induce Lady Hyndley 
to be virtuous and prudent, 
Sir 
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Sir Edward was charmed by the con- 
verſation; and, with his uſual vehemence, 


aſſured him how happy he was in the ac- 
quiſition of his acquaintance, and that he 
ſhould ever conſider himſelf as indebted to 
Lady Hyndley for this introduction to a 
man, who would do honour to every circle 
in which he appeared. Mr. Cleveland 
ſtared with apparent ſurpriſe ; but, recol- 
lecting himſelf, he returned his compli- 
ment with great propriety. In all he faid 
there was a dignity which prevented un- 
due freedom, while he ſhewed the moſt 

reſpectful attention to every one preſent. 
In a ſhort time, a ſervant announced 
Lady Hyndiey. She entered, accompanied 
by young Forreſter, the orphan of Sir 
Harry. Mr. Cleveland got up, and made 
her a profound obeiſance. She returned 
L3 it. 
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it with great politenefs; and, after ad- 


grefling the reſt of the company—& Ah! 


© my good friend, ſaid ſhe: to him, 
« you are very good to be ſo punctual; 
« you ſaid you intended ſeeing Sir Edward 
ce this morning.— 1 beg, Sir Edward, I 
© may have the pleaſure of mentioning to 
« you the infinite merits of my good 
« friend, Mr. Cleveland” — Sir Edward 
interrapted her: „I am charmed, madam, 


“ in the choice you have made of Mr. 


« Cleveland; and I ſincerely hope I ſhall 
« have the happineſs of including him in 
« the number of my friends.” Indeed, 
« Sir, you well may,” replied Lady 


H yndley, « for my Mr, Cleveland has a 
« yery great partiality for him. Your 
* Mr, Cleveland .“ Yes, Sir, the 
« Mr, Cleveland who has ſhared my af- 


“ fections, 


( 253 F 


« fe&ions, and whom I am pleaſed to eall 
my huſband.” —< Madam | what, is 
not this“ 4 Preſerve me, Sir Ed- 
« ward! Ha! ha! this my huſband! No, 
“Sir, this is Mr. Cleveland, who calls 
on you by Sir Stately Perfect's recom- 
a mendation. | 

The ludicrous miſapprehenſion was now 
cleared up. Mr. Cleveland, then preſent, 
was found to be not a man of faſhion, 
not the: huſband of Lady Hyndley, but a 
conſiderable tradeſman, in a capital buſi- 
neſs, appointed by Sir Stately Perfect to 
call there, at the particular requeſt of Sir 
Edward Bryant, who then recollected the 
circumſtance. XL. 
Lady Bryant's arrogance ſhrunk at the 
- contemplation of her paſt -civility to the 
L 4 man 
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1 #1 
man in' buſineſs. She was ſhocked at her 
own want of diſcernment, that did not 


diſcover, in Cleveland, the abſence of that 
© indeſcribable ſomething ] cannot tell 


„how to call it—a—you know what I 


© mean—that ſuperior ſupremacy—which 


<« always diſtinguiſhes the higher ranks.” 


She was irritated at the idea of ſuch pre- 


ſumption, ſuch inſolence, as ſhe found 


exhibited in a plebeian, encroaching upon 
perfection, and applying to his own ufe 
an enlarged mind, and an elegant deport- 
ment, which ſhe regarded as the — 
property of his ſuperiors. 


The difference of her, behaviour to 
Cleveland, when ſhe diſcovered his ſtation 
in -life, was contemptibly obvious: | ſhe 
had ſo little ſkill in dignity, ſo little ceco- 

| nomy 
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nomy of pride, that Sir Edward felt him- 
ſelf diſgraced by her ignorance of the 
world, and of herſelf, 

His wonted impetuoſity was immediately 
excited ; he turned to Cleveland, took him 
by the hand: „Sir, I thought nothing 
could add to the opinion J entertained 
« of you; but this diſcovery places you 
higher in my eſteem than ever. I ſhall 
<« invariably wiſh for you as my compa- 
nion, and eſteem you as my friend.“ 

Cleveland returned proper thanks; and 
having ſettled the buſineſs with Sir Ed- 
ward, about which he called, retired, 
ſteadily declining to accept many invita- 
tions from the latter to make one at his 
table. He ſaw, though he was much 
above feeling, the diſdain of Lady Bryant; 
and he knew his own intrinſic value toe 

| well, 
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well, to take an advantage of Sir Ed- 
ward*s cordiality. 

Bruce had cautiouſly left the houſe 
during Lady Hyndley's vifit. Upon his 
return, he found an opportunity to enquire 
of Emily her preſent ſituation. 

Fer marriage with Mr. Cleveland had 
rendered her more domeſtic, and probably 
more virtuous. She enquired after Bruce, 
ſtill ſuppoſing that Emily might occaſion- 
ally hear from him. He had never,” 
the faid, © returned to Oxford; his father 
* knew nothing of him, and it was un- 


* accountably ſtrange where he could hide 
* himſelf: it was, however,” ſhe added, 
-< a report very current, that he was gone 
< abroad.” | 


Of young Forreſter, Sir Harry's un- 


' happy child, Mr. Cleveland was very 


fond 
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fond; ſhe herſelf was ſtill very partial to 
him. She could not fix upon any line 
for him in life, but thought eirher army or 
church would do very well: „Ito a 
ine he muſt go.“ 
Lady Hyndley added, that ſhe ſhould 
leave town the next day; but, upon' her 
return, hoped to have the pleaſure of in- 
troducing Mr. Cleveland to that family. 

Such was Miſs Bryant's account of 
the viſit, Bruce was happy to hear that 
her ladyſhip's affections were ſettled, in a 
proper way, upon a deſerving object, _ 

In the evening Sir Edward had a viſit 
from Colonel Orford, who communicated: 
the hiſtory of an event utterly incredible. 
He, the day before, met Evelyne, who 
had juſt received ,a very. extraordinary 
Jetter from Mils Meredyth. This gay, 

this 
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this beautiful, this voluptuous woman, had 
been afflicted by a very ſevere fever, the 
conſequence of her continued and vicious 
levity. The violence of her indiſpoſition, 
though it was not of long duration, pene- 
trated her ſoul with terror and remorſe 
for her paſt offences. Upon her recovery, 
ſne renounced ber former depravity, and | 
in this letter to Evelyne gave him up for 
ever. 


| 6 YOU will wonder at the ſtep I have 
40 lately taken; and, if you ſtill vainly in- 
« dulge your unwarrantable attachment, 
« you will think me cruel to myſelf, and 
« unjuſt to you. Be it ſo: the world 
« and you ſhall be convinced, that indulg- 
« ence in the moſt licentious criminality, 
« may yet be ſucceeded by the ſincereſt 


— penitence. The faint, the ſcanty ſenſe 
| « of 
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c of virtue, which has hitherto occupied 
« my ſoul, which was lulled, though not 
* extinguiſhed, by luxury and love, has 
te been awakened in the ſeaſon of ſicknefs 
and ſorrow. It has taught me to exa- 
« mine my own heart, and to ſurvey my 
<« paſt life. My brain was for a time 
© maddened with the retroſpect of vicious 
« ſenſuality. You have told me that 
„heaven has beſtowed on this wretched 
e being, ſenſe and beauty. Why, why 
did I contaminate theſe gifts by falſe en- 
« ;oyment, and glittering intemperance ? 
« Why, if my mind was ſuperior, were 
c not my actions nobler than many others 
of my ſex? Aided by fortune, improved 
« by education, virtue might have beamed 
c upon me with her gentleſt light, neither 
8 * ſevere trials, nor deſtitute of 

* tranſient | 
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tranſient requital. My ſituation in 
the world might have enforced every 
c maral perfection, with the utmoſt power 
<< of example, and have adorned it by the 
< attractive recommendations of elegance 
and refinement. But let me not think, 
for a moment, upon the opportunities I 
have loſt, For the remainder of my 
* life, I will aſſume that rectitude from 
which I have ſo long deviated, and 
« dedicate my future days to the duties of 
< religion, and the employments of peni- 
cc tential meditation. Go, excellent young 
< man, whoſe heart yet glows with virtue, 


S whoſe mind is ſoftened and humanized 


< by every amiable quality; go, and for- 
get that there ever exiſted ſuch a cha- 


rater as Matilda Meredyth! Let my 
preſent anguiſh of mind preſerve you 


« in 
I 
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< in a proper ſenſe of your duty, and 


< teach you to extinguiſh your only 
<« foible, a love of ſenſual pleaſure, Above 
all, quit me for ever! A few days will 
<*< terminate my reſidence here; and where 
] am deſtined, I forbid you to enquire, 
„Do not giddily cenſure my preſent de- 
„ ſpondence. As for praiſe, it is the laſt 
<« acquiſition I can deſire or deſerve. 
Humble contrition for my paſt delin- 
s quency is now the ſincereſt wiſh, and 
< the higheſt ambition, of 


« Matilda MERNEDYTRH. “ 


The peruſal of the letter ſurprifed Sir 
Edward, whoſe light mind gave no credit 
to Miſs Meredyth's ſincerity. It was 
ſhewn to Lady Bryant and to Emily. The 
latter made that reflection upon the event 

| Which 
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which muſt occur to every judicious ob- 
ſerver, and to every good mind—That no 
graces, however attractive; no fortune, 
however ample; no mind, however ele- 
gant; can attain peace, dignity, or hap- 
pineſs, unleſs the ſuperſtructure of emi- 
nence is founded: on the baſis of virtue. 
The airy column, wrought with all the 
ſplendour, and finiſhed with all the deli- 
cacy of art, will quickly vaniſh, even 
without being ravaged by time, or injured 
by pgegleR; it will totter at the breath of 
cenſure, it will periſh under the influence 
of truth, # | 
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C HAP. XXXV. 


Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir'd ; 
The more deſirable, or.to ſay all 
Nature herſelf, though pure of ſinful thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeeing me ſhe turn'd ; 
And with obſequious majeſty approv'd | 
My pleaded reaſon. | 

Mit Ton's PAR. LosT, Book VIII. 


HE nuptial morn arrived: Emily, 


was aſſiſted by her mother to pro- 

mote this - clandeſtine union ; Colonel 
Orford waited at his own houſe for the 
happy pair; and Emily was attended to 
the carriage by Mrs. Sydney, who con- 
gratulated herſelf upon having artfully 
Vor. IV. M concealed 
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concealed from Lady Bryant the whole 
plan, and only ſolicited the honour of Miſs 
Bryant's company for two or three hours. 
Bruce, having laid aſide his diſguiſe, dreſſed 


1 at the colonel's. Theſe four went pri- 


vately-to church, where they were mar- 
ried, and Colonel Orford beſtowed the 
hand of Emily upon her faithful Bruce. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXVL. 


Nous ſommes du bonheur de nous meſmes artiſans, 
Et fabriquons nos jours, ou faſcheux, ou plaiſans: 
La fortune eſt a nous, et n'eſt mauvaiſe, ou bonne, 
Que ſelon qu'on la forme, ou bien qu'on ſe la donne. 


REGN1ER, Sat. XIV, 


AE private nuptials of Emily and 

Bruce, completed the felicity of 
the Amicable Quixote, ſecured his charm- 
ing miſtreſs from the tyranny of an envi- 
ous parent, and glutted Lady Bryant with 
horrid joy, on the idea of having united 
her elegant daughter with an indigent 
domeſtic, and thus effectually precipitating 
a powerful and amiable rival from the 
ſphere in which ſhe might have ſhone 
with ſo much admiration, 5 
M2 - 0 6 
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In the portrait of Lady Bryant, if I 
ſpeak with energy, I ſpeak with the in- 
dignation of a writer whoſe happineſs has 
long flowed from the ſtrenuous exertion, 
and the tendereſt requital, of maternal af- 
fection. 

Bruce, who abhorring the deteſtable 
motives, was yet obliged to approve the 
tenour of her actions, received all her 
civility with grateful reſpet*. She now 
began to plot ſome plan, by the ſucceſs 
of which the marriage might be divulged, 
and Emily ſufficiently diſgraced, without 
expoſing the ſhare which ſhe had in 
promoting the union. The enſuing day 


ſhe therefore conferred with Emily, and 


Nous ſommes obliges de nous livrer a beaucoup 

« d'illuſions pour pouvoir vivre avec des gens, qui, le 

« yenin dans l' ame, nous comblent d' amitié.“ Pirrbo- 
niſme du Sage. Reflex. 108. 

5 ſhewed 


1 us ] 
ſhewed her the utter impoſſibility of ſuch 


an affair Jong remaining a ſecret : & You 
„ muſt be convinced, as well as I, of the 
« diſgraceful appearance you will make, 
« if your preſent huſband ſhould be bleſſed 
c with a ſon and heir.“ Dear ma- 
* dam, why ſo ſarcaſtic? Conſider, he 
* may have an heir to his virtues, if he has 
© not a fortune to devolve.“ “ Blefs 
me! I meant no harm. Dear me! I 
dare ſay he is in every thing ſupreme, 
te and a perſon of credit; for you know 
he is a liveryman of London! “ It 
ce js not his coat, madam” “ Has he 
« one of his own, my dear?“ “ Again, 
«* madam! Surely you mean to puniſh 
„me fer what I have done?“ “ No, 
« Emily, I leave that to your huſband in 
* livery Nay, don't be caſt down ; he 

M 3 « is 
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| | 3 
44 is a handſome fellow, 1 1 mean not 


to have the affair known yet and 
<« when I do, don't be uneaſy, for he ſhall 
<« not be diſcharged, I mean turned of, 
« at a minutes warning ; for you know 
<« ſhall be then diſtreſſed for another foot- 
ie man. Cruel parent! why call 
« forth every degrading epithet to mortify 
« my pride | Did not you extend your own 
« ſanQtion ? Mine! I extend my 
< ſanction to your marriage with a ſer- 
* vant, a low fellow! a flave that moves 
« at the nod of his ſuperiors ; a creature 
66 without education, blood, breeding, or 
« fortune; 0 bearer of flambeaux, a wai- 
« ter at tables, who, like a tavern drawer, 
« makes his bow for” —< Hold, hold, 
« madam ; for one moment, ſpare your op- 
« probrious accuſations! He has, indeed, 
c bowed 
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« bowed to that inſolence which had no 
claim to his ſervility ; ; he has mortified 
« his noble, generous ſpirit, t6 prove his 
« love and his fortitude. Was he here, he 
« might tell you, madam, that no ſitua- 
« tion can be more abje& than that of a 
© malignant diſpoſition, when it ſtoops to 
** villity the inferior it ought to protect. * 
Emily's tears ſucceeded her anger, and 
ſhe was going to quit the room, when her 
attention was drawn by a noiſe in a little 
"cloſet; out of which burſt Lady Waryn- 
ton, who had been placed there by Lady 
Bryant, to overhear the converſation. The 
terrors of Emily almoſt overcame her; and 
the greedy malice of the ladies, contraſted 
to her beautiful diſtreſs, would have pre- 
ſented a ſtrong picture to a critical eye. 
Lady Warynton, after ſome time indulg- 
M 4 ing 
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ing the delight of an inquiſitor, proceeded 
to e « So then, all's over, Miſs 
4 ; I ſhould ſay, Mrs. what's 
« your name? Is it Mrs. ONeal, or 
« OfDermot ? or what is it, for I ſuppoſe 
6c the fellow's Iriſh—Or is it ſome pretty 
« Engliſh appellation ? Perchance, Mrs. 


« Clack, or Mrs. Black, or ſuch elegant 
« diſtintions. You thought, 1'1] engage, 


« that I was to be out of the ſecret! Yes, 
&« yes, you hate me; I know it, I know 
« you do: but I'll ſee what you dare ſay 
&« to me now—l will, Mrs. Footman'— 


« You ſhall teach me to behave to you, 
to be ſure you ſhall! You ,ought to 
know me for one that would have been 


« your friend, for one that would have 
matched you properly. Well, you'll find 
the difference, when, inſtead of going 


cc in 
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in the coach, you muſt go behind it, 
& or upon the box,” Emily ſtood ſome 
time fixed in wonder; but a proper ſenſe 
of ſuch ſcurrility, from ſo noxious an 
animal as Lady Warynton, brought her 
to herſelf, and ſhe left the room with 
theſe words: „Could I form the moſt 
< diſtant idea of a wretch more contemp- 
<« tible than Lady Warynton, it would be 
<« of that idiot who diſgraced her own 
« vices (be they ever ſo condemnable) by 
« youchſating a reply to ſuch foul invec- 
<< tives, To ſay that Lady Warynton 
C forgets her own character, and her own 
* ſex; that ſhe ſpurns all ties of honour, 
* truth, and delicacy ; that ſhe has miſ- 
„led the judgment, and deſtroyed the af- 
'4 feftions of a parent, to gratify officious 
* 1 ede, and dark deſigning acri- 

40 mony; 
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40 mony; 'S ſay this, is to fay little 0 
0 wards the full illuſtration of ber cha- 
« racer. I now add reſs myſelf to a 
ct mother, who ought to think of Lady 
« Warynton with the reft of the world ; 


A and know that, to diſcerning minds, the 
u yenom of her ſentiments is rendered 
« * merely « deteſtable by the groſs vulgarity 
ec of her language. The public will ſup- 
« port me in this aſſertion, and readily al- 
« low, that, i in the train of Lady Waryn- 
« ton's actions, there are proofs of depra- 
'« vity, which would reduce villainy to 
« „ ſhuffle, when it could not | be made to 


'« bluſh, ” 
© Emily then retired with the moſt lately 


air; ſhe had delivered her ſpeech with 
triumphant dignity, and had left Lady 


1 1 conyulled with paſſion ; but, 


in 
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in Emily's own apartment, the keennefs 
of grief burſt in a tide of tears, and ſhe 
remained for an hour in a ſtate of ſpeech- 
lefs ſorrow. The ladies, in the mean time, 
were buſy i in the formation of a ſcheme 
to promulgate the marriage. It was at 
length determined to execute it by Lady 
Warynton, who might pretend to have 
receiyed private information of the event. 
An entertainment had been for ſome time 
appointed for that evening, at Sir Edward 


Bryant's, which afforded a proper oppor- 
tunity for the exertions of Lady Waryn- 
ton. Lady Bryant's ſurpriſe, indi gnation, 
and ſhame, were all properly arran ged, | 
and every thing was ready for the diſco- 
very, when the company arrived. A 
number were collected before either her 
ladyſhip or Lady /Warynton appeared. 

The 
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The latter at laſt entered into a well- con- 
certed agitation, which ſhe diligently im- 
proved into the moſt violent ſtruggles for 
utterance. At length two or three of her 
acquaintance took notice of her ſuffer- 
ings, and enquired what was the matter. 
To a pair of theſe intimates, ſhe, in an 
audible whiſper, divulged the fatal tidings 
that Lady Bryant was very ill, not being 
xecovereg from the ſhock occaſioned by 
the infamous conduct of her daughter, 
Who, a few days before, had -— married 
the footman ! Lady Warynton then called 
vp her ſighs, and diſtributed a due mea- 
ſure | of thaſe gentle gales, which fan the 
ferrows of a friend. The wonder of the 
ladies was lo great, that, as they afterwards 
declared, « they ſome bow revealed the 


25 circumſtance to Aer ethers before they 
ce were 
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« were aware.” The hiſtory ſobn eir- 
culated, and in a little time reached Sir 
Edward, through the conſolations of thoſe 
who were not apprifed of his ignorance 
reſpecting it. He was really much ſhock- 
ed, his pride was mortified, his knowledge 
of the world was again melted down to it's 
real value, and his daughter bad ruined 
herſelf, notwithſtanding all his precau- 
tions. For ſome time he gave no credit 
to the ſtory ; but Emily's appearance ſoon 
confirmed Tt. She entered the room, un- 
conſcious of Lady Warynton's manceuvre, 
and was aſtoniſhed, at her appearance, to 
perceive the general conſternation. Sir 
Edward's paſſion overcame his prudence ; 
he went up to her, and with a look of 
indignation ſeized her hand: Wretch! 
« js this intelligence true ? Have you 

&« ruined 
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&© ruined yourſelf, by marriage with a 
es ſcoundrel ? Emily's terror, at the vio- 
lence and the abruptneſs of the queſtion, 
was ſo great, that ſhe could not ſpeak. 
At that inſtant Bruce, by chance, came 
in: to all parts of the room the whiſper 
was led by Lady Warynton ; and “ Here 
« is the villain!” was the general cry, Sir 
Edward, quitting Emily, flew to Bruce, 
and collared him, exclaiming—* I'll be 
5 the death of this raſcal, for ſeducing my 
daughter! Bruce diſengaged himſelf 
from Sir Edward's gripe, and enquired 
(what he but too quickly perceived) the 
cauſe of his diſpleaſure. | Sir Edward grew 
more calm, and aſked if what he had juſt 
heard was true, Lady Warynton, with- 
out permitting him to reply, ſtalked up to 
them, and gave an anſwer: Les, yes, 


2% 5 Sir 
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Sir Edward, they were married the day 
00 before yeſterday — take my word for 
« it, I fear it will break poor Lady Bry- 
c ant's heart—— As to this young fellow, 
4 who he is, I know not; but I ſuppoſe it 


te was her money tempted him.” Emily 
fell ſenſeleſs on the floor ; Bruce ran ta 
aſſiſt her; Sir Edward brutally tried to 
ſhove him aſide, but could not effect it. 
When Emily recovered, Bruce was or- 
dered to leave the room, and was over- 
whelmed with taunts from every tongue. 
His dignity and his ſenſibility were at laſt 
inflamed, and he deſired to be heard: it 
was long before they would permit him to 
ſpeak, till he declared he would not quit 
Emily, who was then his wife. They 
ſuffered him to addreſs them, and he ſpoke 


as follows: * Before a company, pre- 
| 1 6 judiced 
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« judiced by the reports of a malignant 
* woman, I ſhould hardly think it worth 
& while to vindicate myſelf, but the choice 
ce of Emily demands my utmoſt endea- 
ce yours to reſcue her character from any 
« jmputation. If ſhe has been guilty of 
tc indiſcretion, in receiving me as a huſ- 
40 band, let her plea be the ardour and 
« the integrity of my affection. Let her 
« pardon be granted, in conſideration of 


e thoſe ſufferings which ſhe has under- 


te gone from the officious antipathy, and 
ce the ferocious brutality, of a woman 
ce whoſe conduct alienated her mother's 


tc fondneſs, drove her to deſpair, and then 


« proclaimed her actions with vindictive 


& alacrity. This woman is now before 
« you; ſhe is too depraved to be corrected, 
« and too deſpicable to be reproved : the 

e reſpect 


( 3 


0 reſpect I ſhall always entertain for this 
« company, induces me for the preſent to 
& diſmiſs her from my remembrance, Of 
& you, Sir Edward, I muſt now ſolicit 
* pardon and pity. The fond partiality 
« Þ have long entertained for your daugh- 
te ter, my charming wife, will eaſily be 
e forgiven when you hear myftory, That 
„J loved her for herſelf alone, will be 
obvious, if you are told that I firſt ſaw 
her at Sir Harry Hyndley's.” Sir 
Edward here interrupted him, and aſked 
Bruce his own name. 7 

A murmur of diſcontent ran through 
the company, and every one repeated, 
with diſdain, the word “ Beggar /*? 

Sir Edward looked fiercely at Bruce: 
* And who are you, pray, after all this 
Vol. IV. N ce abſurd 
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e abſurd ſtory? who are you that have 
< dared to rob me of my daughter? Who 
« are your friends? what is your for- 
<« tune? Bruce was incenſed at the inſo- 
Fence of the auditors: „I might have 
cc merited better treatment, Sir Edward, 
for my candour and my attachment to 
t Emily: for her ſake, it gives me ſatiſ- 
<< faction that I am able to tell you, I am 
at leaſt your equal! Every one ſtarted, 
and a few ſneers began to circulate, when 
he again excited their wonder, by adding: 
The huſband of Emily is the ſon of Sir 
Stephen Bruce, who, I am deeply con- 
«cerned to tell you, died yeſterday morn- 
* ing: I have the honour to preſent to 
„you, Sir Edward, in the perſon of 
Emily, Lady Bruce, my wife.” A yell 

of 
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of diſappointment, from Lady Warynton, 
followed Sir George Bruce's diſcovery. 
Sir Edward and the company were over- 
whelmed with wonder, Colonel Orford 
juſt then entered, and Sir George went 
up to him: My dear Orford, the ma- 
< lite of our enemies has diſcovered my 


marriage with Emily, I defire you will 


« conſole us, by acting the part of a real 


« friend ; give us joy, and aſſure Sir Ed- 
« ward that I am the fon and heir of dir 
Stephen Bruce.“ 

Orford, after recovering his ſurpriſe, 
readily acquieſced: the company joined 
their heartfelt congratulations; and after 
the fatigue of their good wiſhes had been 
endured, Emily retired, and Lady Waryn- 
ton trotted away to relate the ſtory to 


Lady Bryant. 
N 2 When 
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. When the gueſts withdrew, Sir George 
Bruce, after entreating the pardon, and 
ſoliciting the paternal regard of Sir Ed- 


ward Bryant, revealed a detection which 


ſet Lady Bryant's conduct in a very clear 


point of view : * Our enemies have pur- 


<« ſued my Emily with all the rancour 


eee that malice and. revenge could diate, 


<« and laid their plans with as much arti- 
ce fice as if her ruin was the ſummit of 
« their wiſhes : my evidence, for what I 
& now declare, is this paper, which I muſt 
« entreat Sir Edward will ſuffer me to 


ic read, for his conviction, and my juſtifi- 


cc cation.“ Sir Edward conſented, and 


he read the following letter from Lady 
Bryant to Lady Warynton, which Lady 


Warynton had accidentally dropt from 
her 
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her pocket upon the ſtairs, as ſhe went 
to conceal herſelf in Emily's apart- 


ment. 


« To Lady Warynton. 
Dear Warynton, 


« THE creatures were married this 
morning. I find Emily was greatly 
<« diſtreſſed and agitated : very well; ſhe 
„ ſhall be more ſo before I ceaſe to puniſh 
&« her inſolent preſumption, and affectation 
of beauty 

Sir Edward Bryant here interrupted 
Sir George, and conjured him not to read 
it: the latter made no reply, but con- 
tinued. ö 

N 3 think 
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I think the affair, my dear, is 
6 managed vaſtly well; and ſo it ought to 
ce be, Who would be that horrid thing, 
« a parent, outſhone by the good qualities 
te of a child, obſcured by the wit and vir- 
&« tues of a riſing offspring? Not that 
Emily has theſe ; far from it: but the 
ce world, on purpoſe to be perverſe, will 
ce think ſo. O, how I am gratified! Be- 
„ Heve me, you will find many parents, 
« like me, who, incenſed at their children's 
« infolent good qualities, are obliged to 
« take ſome method of reſtraining their 
« reputation. They, as well as myſelf, 
< are obliged to go carefully to work; for 
<« the world, quickly ſeeing where the ex- 


« cellence exiſts, are tremblingly alive to 


* the wrongs of an injured child; and 


te the 


11 


« the parent who is thus injured by the 


« ;mpertinent accompliſhments, is obliged, 
ee perhaps, to join the praiſes which man- 
&« kind laviſh on a deteſted and ſuperior 
« dependant. I thank you for your help 
« in this affair: you muſt allow, that 
“pride, in a child, deſtroys all other me- 
& rit; and we are certainly right in what 
«© we have done. Dear Warynton, her 
„power is over! How I thank you! 
« Let me ſee you to night. 


| «© Your's gratefully, 


«© DoRoTHEA BryYanT.” 


The deteſtation of Sir Edward, at hear- 


ing the letter, was almoſt equal to that of 


Orford : he peruſed it himſelf; he recog- 
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nized the hand, and the ſtile. Shocked 
at the contents, he took Sir George by 
the hand, entreated him to forget his paſt 
rudeneſs, and aſſured him that he ſhould 
be happy to contribute to the happineſs 
which might ariſe from his late union. 
He ſaid no more on the ſubject ; but, pro- 
miſing him to give immediate orders for 
proper accommodations during his ſtay, 
he again preſſed his hand, took his leave, 
and retired. | | 
Sir Edward ſtill feared Sir George was 
inſincere, for he knew, that in an affair 
of gallantry, his own principles would 
have been corrupted ; and he verified the 
opinion of a man deeply ſkilled in human 
frailty : © Few men, I believe, think bet 
cc ter of others than of themſelves ; nor do 
cc they 


1 ** 1 
< they eaſily allow the exiſtence of any 


virtue, of which they perceive no traces 


jn their own minds *. 


* Fielding's Amelia, Book VIII. chap. 8. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Je Pai promis, je remplis mon ſerment; 
A dire vrai, cette moderne hiſtoire 

Eft un peu folle, il en faut convenir : 

Eft ee un defaut? Non fi c'eſt un plaifir. 
Un trait comique, un vive ſaillie, 
Marques, au coin de l'aĩmable folie, 
Conſolent mieux qu'une froide oraifon, 
Que preche en vain lennuyeuſe raiſon. 


CGrESSET « G.---© 2 Le Lutrin V:ivent. 


HE late accident, which developed 

the intricacy and eſtabliſhed the 
happineſs of Emily's marriage, miſerably 
diſappointed Lady Bryant, who had fo 
long endeavoured, by dark cabals, to en 
ſnare the innocence and deſtroy the ſafety, 
of her charming daughter. During three 
AA days 
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days ſhe never appeared, nor was ſeen by 
any of the family, except Lewſton. Lady 
Warynton frequently called, but was de- 
nied acceſs. On the fourth day, the tem- 
peſt of paſſion, which had raged in her 
ſoul, produced a violent fever; and, in a 
ſhort time, Sir Edward was informed by 
the two phyſicians who attended her, that 
it was impoſſible ſhe could ſurvive many 
hours : they added their ſuſpicians, that 
no cure could reach her, but what mini- 
| flered to a mind diſeaſed. Sir Edward paid 
her a viſit: ſhe received him with ſpeech» 
leſs rapture; and, when he approached 
the bedfide, ſeized his hand, kiſſed it 


violently, and then, looking earneſtly at 
him, preſented a countenance in which 
her eyes were fixed by the phrenzy of de- 

lirium, 


t a 3 
Jirium, juſt yielding to the bitterneſs of 
anguiſh, She then ſuddenly ſprung from 
His embrace; and, hiding her head in the 
Pillows, poured forth the moſt .dreadful 
groans. Sir Edward raiſed her in his 
arms, he entreated her to ſoothe her 
mind, and not give way to the emotions 
which might be cauſed by the ſickneſs of 
imagination, He ſuggeſted every remedy 
which might aſſuage her ſorrow, and at 
length propoſed ſending for ſome friend, 
whoſe company might cheer her ſpirits, 
without exhauſting her ſtrength. Lady 
Bryant grew more compoſed ; ſhe replied 
feebly, that ſhe had no friend, nor did ſhe 
deſerve any. She again ſuddenly gazed 
at Sir Edward; and, again graſping his 
Hands, uttered in a wretched tone Can 
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c you ever forgive a wretch !” Sir Ed- 
ward ſtarted; but, immediately recollecting 
himſelf, he conjured her, once more, to 
be leſs agitated: he offered to leave her 
that ſhe might regain, by repoſe, a calmer 
ſtate of mind ; but ſhe replied, that if he 
left her now, he would never ſee her, for 
that ſhe could not live another day. She 
leaned, for ſome time, upon her hand; 
and. addreſſing him with lefs violence, ſhe 
again entreated his patience and forgive- 
neſs. While ſhe uttered theſe words, 
Emily entered: ſhe apologized for in- 
truding, and went to her mother, whom 
ſhe kiſſed with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
duty. The pale, quivering lip of Lady 
Bryant, the ſunk eyes, and the panting 
boſom, all denoted freſh agony at her ap- 
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pearance. She turned to Sir Edward: 
That child, that child, why does ſhe 
< reproach me with your injuries Go, 
4 Emily, for pity's fake, leave me to 
< wretchedneſs and death! Emily and 
Sir Edward were both aſtoniſhed ; they 
feared that the diſorder of her brain would 
return again; and therefore, after con- 
ſoling her, they propoſed leaving the room. 
Lady Bryant beſought them to ſtay; and, 
after many ſtruggles, addreiſed Sir Edward 
in theſe words: The ſtate of my mind 
4 muſt have ſhewn you, that there is a 
* dreadful ſecret to be revealed; theſe 
& ſufferings are the effects of a conſcience 
< haunted by the remembrance of a crime, 
< which nothing but your exceſſive love 
< for me can ever prevail on you to for- 

4 give. 
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bc give. Say, you will forgive me, Sir 
Edward; grant me pardon, and J ſhall 
« die in peace. He promiſed all ſhe 
aſked, and liſtened with wonder and im- 
patience to her words. Lady Bryant then 
faid to him, with many tears, and in the 
moſt piteous accent: Emily, whofe 
« yirtues have deferved better treatment; 
«< whoſe beauties excited my cruel jea- 
< Jouſy, whom you have loved with all 
the ardour of a father that Emily 
4 can I ſpeak it——You cannot for- 
4 give me, Sir Edward——that Emily is 
« not your daughter! 

Lady Bryant hid her face, and wept 
bitterly: terror and dejection were painted 
in the countenances of Sir Edward and 
Emily. He at laſt enquired, with a fal- 
tering 
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tering voice, what ſhe meant? She an» 
ſwered, in the utmoſt bitterneſs of anguiſh; 
„ You know little of my life! Shame and 
« grief will hardly permit me utterance 
to tell you, that the friend of my heart, 
« when I married you, was Sir Harry 
« Hyndley : he was then a huſband, but 
« his attachment to me was exceſſive, and 
6 Sir Harry Hyndley was the father. of 
« Emily.” At this declaration, Emily 
fainted ; and her mother, at the fight, 
fprung from the bed, and claſped Emily 
in her arms, who, with proper aſſiſtance, 
ſoon recovered; and, upon looking around 
her, inſtantly threw herſelf at the feet of 
Sir Edward: How many obligations; 
* Sir, have I to you! How you have 
«loved me, as if I had been really your 

f &« child !”? 
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c child!“ She then caſt a look of anguiſh 


at her mother, which reproached her, with 
the moſt expreſſive eloquence, for her 
breach of virtue and honour, for the ſtain 
caſt upon the name of Emily, and for the 
cruelty with which ſhe had long treated 
her. Lady Bryant was ſeverely wound- 
ed, 'and could not bear her looks. Sir 
Edward perſuaded Emily to retire, and 
concluded his entreaties in theſe words: 
« Your own conduct, Emily, has entitled. 
« you to my conſtant love and protection : 
ce your virtues and your beauty would do 
ce honour to the moſt elevated rank; and, 
« though I am the victim of your mo- 
ce ther's crime, think not that you will 
t ever be leſs dear to me: while I have 
life, I will eſteem and protect you, and 
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„you never ſhall want a father, while 1 
ce have intereſt and fortune in my power. 
Emily wept her thanks, and withdrew. 
Before ſhe went, ſhe entreated Sir Ed- 
ward's forgiveneſs towards her mother. 
He at length granted it with reluctance. 
The delicacy of Emily was diſtreſſed - 
by the neceſſity of imparting the ſecret to 
her huſband. The natural frankneſs of 
her character, and her exceſſive fondneſs 
for him, would not ſuffer her to conceal 
it, She determined to divulge the 
ſtory without delay. Sir George came 
into the room: he was alarmed at her 
tears ; and, after many ſtruggles, ſhe told 
him the circumftance which had juft taken 
place. He kiſſed her with rapture, and 
congratulated himſelf upon poſſeſſing a 
We 10 e 
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freſh opportunity of ſhewing how much 
he loved her: *I was attached to you by 
« my admiration of your charms, and 
40 your virtues, not by my reſpect for your 
*© mother ; you never can be Jeſs worthy 
through the folly of others.” Lady 
Bruce's gratitude was again kindled at his 
candour and his love. He who had been 
romantic when a lover, could be noble 
when a huſband, 

Lady Bryant, whoſe anguiſh at her 
daughter's ſucceſs, had been ſucceeded by 
the moſt bitter remorſe for her own exe- 
crable plans towards Emily's deſtruction 
(crimes even more atrocious than her con- 
jugal infidelity) grew, in a few days, con- 
fiderably worſe : in the courſe of a week 
the terminated a life of ſecret guilt, ma- 
lignant envy, and deteſtable rancour 

O 2 After 
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After paſſing ſome time with Sir Ed- 


ward, the future arrangements of Sir 
George and Lady Bruce, with reſpect to 
their domeſtic regulations, were ſoon ſet- 
tled. They withdrew to their own houſe 
to partake the recompence of their paſt 
ſorrows, to ſhare the ſympathy of mutual 
eſteem, and to participate in the refine- 
ments of convivial gratification. 

Many years of tranquillity ſucceeded 
theſe events: the eſtabliſhment of a per- 
manent ſtation, and an elegant independ- 
ance, enabled Emily to diſplay, in the 
ſequel of her life, thoſe virtues which had 
been Mlightly ſullied by tranſient indiſcre- 
tion, and thoſe accompliſhments whieh 
had been carefully eclipſed by the dark 
cloud of parental jealouſy : the world be- 

held 
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held her real character, glowing with 
genuine luſtre, and expanded by ſtudious 
emulation, The romantic enthuſiaſm of 
Bruce was, after his marriage, entirely 
rectified: he had ſeen enough to convince 
him, how deſpicably fallacious is that 
credulity which implicitly relies upon the 
ardour and the duration of any friendſhip. 
The diſappointments of Evelyne, the ſuf- 
ferings of Emily, with other mortifica- 
tions, the malignant effects of inſidious 
attachment, were each of them a leſſon, 
which his own reflections upon human 
life could never ſuffer him to forget. At 
Bruce's age, it was hardly a diſgrace to 
have been duped by the frauds of friend- 
ſhip, and ſtill leſs, to have diſplayed eaſy 
faith and intemperate fondneſs. . He no 


longer 
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longer : entruſted. his glory, or his happi- 
neſs, to ſuch fragile expedients, but placed 
all his wiſhes in that domeſtic enjoyment, 
which blends with the fetters of matri- 
—_ flowers of every hue and every 
odour. F rom the conſciduſneſs of his 
own virtues, and from the contemplation 


of Emily's perfections, he derived that 
ſolid ſecurity and that generous pleaſure, 
which conſtitute unblemiſhed fame and 


f . 0 
unfading proſperity. 
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